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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

Unity of what? 

Mark Fischer is right to suggest 
that the first mass socialist parties 
to free themselves from Stalinism, 
Labourism and social democracy 
will form around a shared under¬ 
standing of, and a commitment to, 
the promotion of Marxism (‘Unity 
of Marxists around Marxism is ur¬ 
gently required’, March 25). He is 
also correct to assume that the left 
intelligentsia outwith and within the 
British trade unions does not yet have 
a clear understanding of the nature of 
Marxism. 

Mark suggests that clarity can be 
achieved programmatically through 
a critical engagement with the poli¬ 
cies and practices of the various 
activist groups that call themselves 
‘Marxist’. Peter Manson makes a 
similar point in his article on the 
new Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition (‘Socialists in trade union 
clothing’, April 1). Peter argues that 
Tusc, although initiated and dominat¬ 
ed by a Marxist group, is not likely to 
break with the Labourist politics of 
the trade unions. 

What are the causes of Tusc’s de¬ 
sire to build a “replacement Labour 
Party”? Is it the result of the theo¬ 
retical inadequacies of the Socialist 
Party of England and Wales pro¬ 
gramme? An examination of SPEW’s 
programme might reveal the extent 
of its adaptation to social democratic 
politics. On the other hand, SPEW’s 
practice might contradict its pro¬ 
gramme. What, for example, are the 
forces that pull socialist groups in 
Britain to the right, despite having an 
origin in Marxist theory? 

As is well known, the conscious¬ 
ness of British workers was formed 
in an alliance with an imperialist 
ruling class representing the inter¬ 
ests of finance capital. British trade 
unions have policed the political and 
economic militancy of workers for 
over a century. They have colluded 
with plans to privilege British jobs, 
exclude competition from immigrant 
labour, impose tariffs and promote 
commodities produced at home. Their 
inability to control labour during the 
post-war social democratic consen¬ 
sus played an important role in the 
turn to finance capital and the recom¬ 
modification of labour-power. This 
dominated politics from the 1970s 
until the crash of 2008. Labourism 
has therefore given the conscious¬ 
ness of British workers a nationalist 
and conservative character. 

Alongside conservative Labour¬ 
ism, the left intelligentsia has repro¬ 
duced an anti-intellectual culture in¬ 
fluenced by empiricist and positivist 
metaphysics. This makes it difficult 
for teachers and students to read or 
understand Marx. It leads many ac¬ 
tivists to dismiss theoretical discus¬ 
sion and debate as ‘academic’ or the 
domain of ‘armchair Marxists’. The 
implication is that theory has little 
or no relevance to the class struggle. 
Surely, it is argued, the point of being 
a communist is to change the world, 
not just understand it? 

Moreover, unlike France or 
Germany, British workers and intel¬ 
lectuals have had no Marxist herit¬ 
age to engage with. What passed for 
Marxism in this country was associ¬ 
ated with membership of the British 
Communist Party. The CP reinforced 
ideas of a national ‘socialism’ already 
deeply embedded within Labourism. 

If groups such as SPEW have 
adapted to this culture, what, there¬ 
fore, is needed to bring about the 
“unity of Marxists” that writers in 
this paper call for? I shall give a neg¬ 
ative and a positive answer to this 


question. 

The negative answer is relevant 
not only to Britain, but also world¬ 
wide. This states that, without a 
sharply defined distinction between 
Marxism and Stalinism, the social¬ 
ist project is doomed. The Trotskyist 
denial of the doctrine of national 
‘socialism’ is necessary, but insuffi¬ 
cient. Stalinism attempted to destroy 
Marxism completely. 

As a result, many workers view 
socialism with abhorrence. They fear 
the return of bureaucratic controls 
over their labour-power and consider 
commodity fetishism a lesser evil. 
Similarly, many members of the in¬ 
telligentsia understand Marxism to 
be a utopian ideology used by an as¬ 
piring bureaucratic elite to eradicate 
difference of opinion. For these rea¬ 
sons, there is a strong pull on the left 
to avoid making the socialist goal ex¬ 
plicit. It is easier to settle for a practi¬ 
cal engagement with partial forms of 
proletarian collective action within 
the class struggle. It is more popu¬ 
lar to promote independent Scottish 
or Welsh republics than to argue for 
international socialism. 

It is axiomatic that there can be no 
unity between Marxists and Stalinists. 
Marxists are opposed to nationalism, 
especially when it takes the form 
of national ‘socialism’. There are 
no more grounds for organisational 
unity with the Communist Party of 
Britain than there are with the British 
National Party. Both Stalinism and 
fascism are extreme forms of nation¬ 
alism that Marxists reject. Similarly, 
there can be no unity with leftwing 
Scottish and Welsh nationalists. 

This newspaper provides a con¬ 
venient illustration of the impossi¬ 
bility of unity between Marxists and 
Stalinists. Tony Clark, a supporter of 
Stalinist regimes, is a regular con¬ 
tributor. He defends the following 
positions: 

1.Socialism does not entail the aboli¬ 
tion of the division of labour; 

2. Bureaucratic controls over labour 
are progressive; 

3. Lenin, not Stalin, was the author 
of the idea of national ‘socialism’; 

4. Evidence that Lenin opposed this 
idea is liberal propaganda; 

5. Inquiry into the political economy 
of the former USSR is irrelevant; 

6. Stalin’s purges were necessary to 
eradicate fifth column elements; 

7. These elements supported Trotsky; 
and, 

8. Followers of Trotsky are totalitar¬ 
ian ultra-leftists. 

None of the above statements 
are true. Most of them are consist¬ 
ent with rightwing interpretations of 
Soviet history and the left. Any or 
all of these positions held by soi-di- 
sant ‘Marxist’ individuals or groups 
are incompatible with the socialist 
project. 

What is the positive answer to the 
question of Marxist unity? Again, 
the context of this answer is world¬ 
wide as well as British. It stresses 
the need for ongoing discussion and 
debate on the nature of Marxism. A 
starting point is Hillel Ticktin’s 2008 
article, ‘What is Marxism?’ (Marxist 
Voice Vol 2, Nol). Hillel argues that 
the task of Marxists in a non-revolu¬ 
tionary situation is to develop an ad¬ 
equate theory that the proletariat can 
use to understand its situation (pi7). 
Presently, this involves studying 
theory to explain the present crisis 
of capitalism to workers. It follows 
that the priority of Marxists is to edu¬ 
cate themselves and each other suf¬ 
ficiently to advance theory free from 
the influence of Stalinism. Unity is 
therefore an educational as well as 
an organisational priority. 

‘Unity of Marxists’ is a meaning¬ 
less slogan if there are no Marxists 
to unite. What is certain is that, as 
long as Marxism is confused with 


Stalinism, Labourism and social de¬ 
mocracy, ‘Marxists’ will prove use¬ 
less to the proletariat. They will act 
as an impediment to the formation of 
the class. They will be incapable of 
campaigning for socialism. 

On the other hand, Stalinism, 
Labourism and social democracy are 
spent forces. This makes it likely that 
the existing weaknesses of the left 
can be overcome relatively quickly, 
Paul B Smith 
email 

Regroupment? 

Comrade Mark Fischer writes of 
the need of Marxists for unity ... but 
somehow unity never seems to hap¬ 
pen. 

Why so many divisions in the first 
place? I believe they are a result of 
a long period of capitalist prosperity, 
which is now ending. Marxism ap¬ 
pears irrelevant as long as capitalism 
is able to solve social needs. This ir¬ 
relevance affected the revolution¬ 
ary left, because it appeared that the 
very idea of revolution was absurd to 
those who were needed to make it. 

We are still not in a revolutionary 
situation in any advanced country, 
though capitalism is no longer meet¬ 
ing social needs. But there is a new 
class struggle which will impose 
unity on Marxists - whether they 
like it or not. I don’t believe this will 
take place primarily by negotiations 
between tendencies, but rather by 
marching side by side, carrying ban¬ 
ners that say the same. 

Comrade Fischer implies the so¬ 
lution is in joint electoral action. 
He mentions the limitations of the 
“protest/trade unionist response” in 
Greece and Ireland and says, “we 
have to rally our political resources”. 
He interprets that phrase to mean 
running socialist candidates in par¬ 
liamentary elections. 

Certainly, running socialist can¬ 
didates in local elections to propa¬ 
gandise for socialism (if they really 
do it) is still valid in this period. But 
comrade Fischer does not envision 
that, as the class struggle deepens, 
participating in parliamentary elec¬ 
tions will become a diversion from 
the class struggle. The problem in 
Greece and Ireland is not a lack of 
socialist parties to run in elections, 
but a failure of the left to pose the ne¬ 
cessity of taking power through sovi¬ 
ets or workers’ councils. Otherwise, 
we Marxists become the left of the 
protest movement. 

Earl Gilman 
USA 

Any master 

Comrade Clark’s criticism of Lenin, 
that bureaucracy was the product of a 
backward culture, is wrong (Letters, 
April 1). Backwardness was a major 
problem - hence the need for a suc¬ 
cessful German revolution. 

A bureaucracy will indeed serve 
any master, but it must be made to 
serve society and not vice versa. 
Only toward the end of his life did 
Lenin identify this as one of the most 
pressing issues facing an increasing¬ 
ly isolated Soviet state. 

As the bureaucracy began to find 
its feet, it identified Stalin as its most 
suitable bedfellow. YE Rudzutak 
neatly summed up their feelings: “We 
as members of the central committee 
vote for Stalin because he is one of 
ours!” He was their symbol and part¬ 
ner. Stalin skilfully developed the 
Leninist tactic of constructing social¬ 
ism in one country into a strategy, 
and indeed into a theory to secure his 
position and that of the bureaucracy 
within Soviet society. 

Trotsky’s prediction of Soviet 
collapse following the Nazi inva¬ 
sion was indeed misguided, but owes 
more to the fact that he misjudged 
the positive role the bureaucracy was 


playing (and continued to play) and 
to Stalin’s use of national historical 
myths and traditions to maximise 
broad support among a politically 
unsophisticated and still predomi¬ 
nantly rural population. 

Any real or imaginary legions 
of fifth column elements marching 
around the country are, I’m afraid, 
the usual Stalinist smokescreens. 
Colin McGhie 
Glasgow 

Why stand? 

There are two important reasons for 
standing as a trade unionist and so¬ 
cialist in this general election. It is 
a particularly important election be¬ 
cause all the main parties are agreed 
on major cuts and tax increases and 
will use the election as a mandate for 
whatever policy they have hidden up 
their sleeves. The question is, will 
trade unionists and socialists take up 
the fight? 

In my view it is very important to 
show willing to fight. Standing, or in 
my case fighting to stand, is a dec¬ 
laration that we, trade unionists and 
socialists, want to fight the bankers’ 
parties. If you fly your flag some will 
run towards it and others will run 
away. But you will attract fighters to¬ 
wards you. The present mood is one 
of fear and uncertainty. Socialists 
have to stand against the tide. 

The second reason why socialists 
should stand is that we have some¬ 
thing to say to the people, whether 
they are voters or not. It has to be 
something that is relevant which no¬ 
body else is saying. I am convinced 
that what we have to say about the 
banks, parliament, Afghanistan, im¬ 
migration and the environment needs 
to be said. I am equally convinced 
that a majority of Bermondsey’s 
68,000 people, especially working 
people, would vote for these poli¬ 
cies. 

The problem is that we have no 
organisation that can deliver this 
message. This is the chicken and egg. 
We won’t start to get any organisa¬ 
tion unless we are prepared to fight. 
The general election is a good time 
to start, not to win this election, but 
to prepare for the next. Trade union¬ 
ists and socialists cannot keep de¬ 
laying the formation of new party 
of the left. The fight for an alterna¬ 
tive began with the Socialist Labour 
Party in 1996, has taken us through 
the Socialist Alliance, Respect and 
now the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition. If anything, we have gone 
backwards, whilst the need for a 
socialist alternative has never been 
more necessary. 

Standing in Bermondsey and Old 
Southwark is not just about that con¬ 
stituency. It is about the movement 
as a whole. Of course, if we cannot 
get our message to Bermondsey vot¬ 
ers, nobody would vote for our poli¬ 
cies except by accident. If I had the 
words ‘Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition’ next to my name on the 
ballot paper, I might get 1% of the 
vote (by the way, I was wrongly de¬ 
scribed as a “prospective Tusc can¬ 
didate” in my letter in last week’s 
Weekly Worker). When I made the 
first case for standing, I said my vote 
would likely be “derisory”. But, now, 
without the support of Tusc, this 
would be an overestimate. If I get a 
zero vote, I will take it as an honour 
awarded by the 30% who don’t vote 
- the alienated, disregarded and un¬ 
recognised. 

In any case even if elected I would 
not enter the ‘House of Thieves’ un¬ 
less it was to be reformed. I will not 
swear an oath of allegiance to the 
banks. When the oath is removed 
the time will be right for reform. The 
locked doors to the chamber of the 
Commons will start to open for the 
people. Before that no serious reform 


will be possible. 

A party and serious local organisa¬ 
tion which can get the right message 
over cannot be created in months, 
weeks or even days before an elec¬ 
tion. This is the lesson of the SA in 
2001 and Respect in 2005. To my 
fellow trade unionists and socialist 
fighters, I wish you the best of luck 
- you need every help you can get. I 
applaud you for courage and all your 
efforts, but don’t expect much. 

So why continue when all the odds 
are stacked against us? I think I can 
get a message to the 26,000 students 
and 2,200 workers at the local uni¬ 
versity. If I can do that it is worth its 
weight in gold, even if none of them 
are Bermondsey voters. On May 7 
people will take off their ‘elector’ 
hats and continue as workers, stu¬ 
dents, etc. 

So the real question is not how 
many votes I will get. It is whether 
working people will feel any strong¬ 
er or more determined in May, June 
or July because we have tried to fight 
the election. Will local socialists start 
to organise together? 

I am ready and willing to go for it. 
All I need is 100 people to give me a 
fiver for the deposit; 10 Bermondsey 
electors to sign my nomination pa¬ 
pers; and 20 people to help me get 
the message over in the next three 
weeks. Let us see how far we can 
get. 

Steve Freeman 

South London 

Let’s talk 

If Steve Freeman is having prob¬ 
lems standing under the Tusc ban¬ 
ner in neighbouring Bermondsey, 
Lewisham People Before Profit 
would welcome meeting with Steve 
to talk through how we could help 
and support his intervention. 

Lewisham PB4P are now meeting 
weekly, at 7.15pm every Monday in 
the Brocca Cafe, opposite Brockley 
station, Coulston Street. In addition, 
we have a number of activists in the 
north of the borough who may be 
willing to offer help and support to 
Steve. 

Lewisham PB4P have registered 
‘People Before Profit’ and a number 
of other political titles with the elec¬ 
toral commission. Sorry, but there’s 
nothing on republicanism! 

Nick Long 

Lewisham People Before Profit 

Misunderstood 

I am sympathetic to many of the 
points made by Nick Rogers in his 
article last week (‘The road to work¬ 
ing class revolution’, April 8). I 
would, however, be grateful if you 
would give me the space to clarify 
certain of my own arguments which 
he seems to have misunderstood. 

Nick wrote: “Paul Cockshott, 
however, is wrong to suggest that 
exploitation can be legislated away. 
His proposal that all workers should 
legally receive the full value of their 
labour-power encounters a number 
of problems. First, this cannot be 
calculated on the basis of individual 
workers or individual enterprises, but 
only across the whole of society (and 
globally for that matter).” 

My suggestion is not that workers 
should have a right to the full value 
of their labour-power, since this, 
according to Marx, is already the 
normal situation under capitalism. 
Instead I am suggesting that either 
a socialist government, or a citizens’ 
initiative should pass a law saying 
that (a) labour is legally recognised 
as the source of added value, and (b) 
as a collective the workers in a firm 
are entitled to the full value added by 
their labour. 

I agree that this cannot be com¬ 
puted on the basis of individual 
workers, but it can be easily calcu- 
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lated for all the workers employed in 
a firm. Firms already have to prepare 
accounts of value added for VAT, so 
the amount of value created by the 
workers is known. How this would 
be distributed between employees 
would be a matter for collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

Nick then says: “Second, the 
whole of the value of production can¬ 
not be distributed for consumption. 
There is a need to make provision for 
all sorts of collective needs and to in¬ 
vest in future production.” 

This is, of course, true and Nick is 
echoing Marx’s remarks in Critique 
of the Gotha programme , with which 
I am obviously familiar. But remem¬ 
ber that Marx was writing in the 19th 
century before pay-as-you-eam or 
national insurance. He was pointing 
out to his fellow German socialists 
that a socialist economy would have 
what we now call a welfare system 
and that there would have to be a 
levy on earnings to pay for this. 

Well, in the 20th century the wel¬ 
fare system was won, largely as a 
result of working class political ac¬ 
tion, and the sort of levy Marx en¬ 
visaged was introduced to pay for 
it. Nowadays, everyone is familiar 
with the difference between pre- and 
post-tax income. In the 1870s, it was 
a novel idea. 

If workers in this century collec¬ 
tively won the right to be paid the full 
value added by their labour, it would 
not excuse them from paying nation¬ 
al insurance or income tax. The aim 
of a right to full added value is to end 
capitalist exploitation. Tax avoidance 
is not the aim. Pre-tax wages would 
rise perhaps 30% to 40%, and a share 
of that would obviously go in income 
tax. 

Finally, Nick adds: “Third, no 
capitalist enterprise could continue 
to operate without extracting sur¬ 
plus value. To abolish exploitation 
without recognising that this would 
involve the abolition of capitalism - 
and without making prior provision 
for running the economy on an en¬ 
tirely non-capitalist basis - would be 
economically disastrous.” 

Clearly, the firms that existed af¬ 
ter such a law was passed would no 
longer be capitalist. They would in es¬ 
sence be like workers’ cooperatives, 
and the experience of Yugoslavia, 
Mondragon, etc shows that there 
is nothing disastrous about worker 
co-ops. Obviously, there would be 
long-term issues of providing in¬ 
vestment funding for modernisation 
and so on. This can be provided in 
two ways: voluntary levies on wages 
for an accumulation fund; or loans 
from a state bank. Both were used in 
Yugoslavian enterprises. 

Note that what I am essentially 
arguing for is a Yugoslav-style tran¬ 
sitional phase as a first step on the 
way to a socialist economy. It would 
not yet be Marx’s first phase of com¬ 
munism, because money would still 
exist, as it did in Yugoslavia. In order 
to reach Marx’s first phase, money 
would have to be replaced by non- 
transferable labour credits. But this 
is only possible within the context 
of a comprehensive in natura plan¬ 
ning system that would replace inter¬ 
enterprise markets of the kind that 
existed in Yugoslavia. 

Paul Cockshott 
email 

Marx misquoted 

“What of Marx’s distributional prin¬ 
ciple for the Tower stage of com¬ 
munism’ - ie, socialism: ‘From each 
according to their ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to their work’?” asks Nick 
Rogers. 

It is curious that the phrase is 
placed in quotation marks because 
we all know that Marx never made 
such a statement. 

In fact, ‘To each according to his 
needs, from each according to his 
abilities’ was framed in opposition 


to the doctrine of the followers of 
Saint-Simon: “Let each be placed ac¬ 
cording to his capacity and rewarded 
according to his work.” 

Perhaps the writer desires us to 
accept the possible interim use of 
labour-time vouchers, as suggested 
by Marx, but I fear that he actually 
wishes us to believe that there ex¬ 
ists some sort of distinction between 
‘socialism’ and ‘communism’ and 
that they are different types of socie¬ 
ties. Such an interpretation is a pur¬ 
poseful misreading of Marx, foisted 
upon us by Lenin. It was not Marx 
who called ‘the first phase of com¬ 
munism’ socialism, but Lenin, who 
interposed the words, “generally 
called socialism”, in The state and 
revolution. Marx and Engels used 
the terms ‘communism’ and ‘social¬ 
ism’ interchangeably. The idea that 
socialism and communism were two 
separate, successive phases of post¬ 
capitalist society is not to be found 
in Marx, but is derived from Lenin. 
(Nor should Lenin’s conception of 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ be 
confused with socialism, since it too 
is not based on Marx’s meaning, but 
instead is a gross perversion of it. 

Marx’s view on the need for a tran¬ 
sition between capitalism and com¬ 
munism was a product of the time in 
which he was living. From Marx’s 
own point of view, it is only possible 
to see the world from the particular 
time and place in which one lives. It 
is true that Marx realised that, had 
socialism been established in his day, 
it would not have proved possible to 
implement immediately. Bearing in 
mind his over-optimistic view of the 
readiness of the working class to es¬ 
tablish socialism during his lifetime, 
it is not surprising that he expected 
a lengthy transition would be neces¬ 
sary and that in the early years of so¬ 
cialism there would inevitably have 
had to have been some restrictions or 
a form of rationing on access to con¬ 
sumer goods and services. 

But since Marx’s death the forces 
of production have been developed 
immeasurably. A world of abundance 
has long been technically feasible. 
There is no longer a requirement for 
any lengthy transition. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

In the dark 

As I write this, the membership of the 
Communication Workers Union have 
been kept in the dark, but the word is 
a deal has been struck between man¬ 
agement and the CWU leadership. 

Rumours abound that extra pay¬ 
ments for delivering unaddressed 
leaflets will be abolished and that 
later start times will be introduced, 
meaning mail will be delivered up 
to tea time, including Saturdays. 
Considering there used to be a Royal 
Mail standard of delivering the last 
letter on the first delivery by 0930, 
this is quite a slide in performance. 
The executive committee of the 
CWU and their ‘partners’ at the top of 
Royal Mail management don’t work 
Saturdays, so they’ll still be able to 
follow their football team, spend 
time with their families or pursue a 
hobby of some sort. Royal Mail likes 
to see itself as ‘family-friendly’ but 
the term obviously doesn’t extend to 
the families of those who actually do 
the work. 

Royal Mail has plucked a figure 
of 10% out of the air and informed 
the media only too willing to believe 
it that this is the amount of mail they 
are losing each year. One way they 
come up with this nice, round number 
is by lowering the average amount of 
mail each tray of mail holds. Mail ar¬ 
rives in delivery offices in grey boxes 
(trays). An agreement between Royal 
Mail and the CWU said that each 
tray holds an average of 208 letters. 
Royal Mail later lowered this to 150 
letters. We did a count at my deliv¬ 
ery office and not one tray contained 


fewer than 200 letters and frequent¬ 
ly trays contained as many as 280. 
Royal Mail and the government have 
an agenda to sell off the business to 
a privateer and the ‘falling mail vol¬ 
umes’ scam fits right in with it. 

The other big scam is known as 
‘down stream access’ or DSA. This 
is mail which postal workers have to 
deliver for private companies such 
as TNT, DHL, Citipost etc. Royal 
Mail was allowed by the govern¬ 
ment to set a rate for delivering this 
mail which meant they lose money 
on every letter handled. Even CWU 
general secretary Billy Hayes has 
stated a loss to Royal Mail of two 
pence on every single item delivered. 
Who pays? The taxpayer and postal 
workers, who have not had a pay rise 
since 2007. Will Billy Hayes start a 
campaign telling the taxpayer they 
are subsidising Rupert Murdoch’s 
TNT? I doubt it! 

The figure of 10% seems to be one 
which Royal Mail has grown very 
fond of. Last year it issued what they 
call the ‘Ten Percent Challenge’. It 
sounds like the title of a daytime TV 
game show, but it’s far more enter¬ 
taining than that! Royal Mail expect 
each delivery office to make budget 
savings of 10% year on year. One 
way this is achieved is by managers 
bullying staff not to book overtime 
on overloaded deliveries. It has to 
be said that many staff are their own 
worse enemies. They arrive early 
for work and carry out unpaid over¬ 
time, take mail out in their own cars 
instead of cycling, walking or using 
public transport and work through 
their meal breaks. 

Another way Royal Mail makes 
savings, while at the same time 
driving down standards, is by re¬ 
placing workers who leave and 
have 40-hour contracts with part- 
time staff on 24-hour contracts. 
These workers do not sort mail and, 
as their working hours are so short, 
their deliveries have to be prepared 
by a full-time worker who has been 
taken off their sorting duty. This re¬ 
duces the number of staff who sort 
mail, so the job takes much longer 
to complete. The knock-on effect is 
that deliveries leave the office later 
and later. 

Part-time staff know they have no 
chance of ever becoming full-time 
and everyone knows managers are 
out to get rid of as many full-time 
staff as possible, using sick absence 
procedure or issuing warnings for 
the slightest misdemeanour. 

We’ve had Labour’s Peter 
Mandelson trying and failing to sell 
us off, Labour’s Allan Leighton run¬ 
ning down services by making thou¬ 
sands of full-time jobs part-time, 
abolishing the second delivery and 
making the only delivery much later 
in the day, stopping Sunday collec¬ 
tions, stopping morning collections 
from post boxes and allowing pri¬ 
vate firms to use Royal Mail staff to 
deliver their mail at a cost to the tax¬ 
payer and postal workers’ pension 
funds of at least 2p per item. None 
of these things could have happened 
without the blessing of the Labour 
government. Why does the CWU 
continue to fund Labour? Why does 
Billy Hayes throw his toys out of his 
pram whenever someone suggests 
withholding donations? 

The latest sell-out is the deal 
Royal Mail and their partners in the 
CWU want us to vote for. This in¬ 
cludes even later start times, longer 
Saturday hours, no extra payment 
for unaddressed leaflets. Royal Mail 
boast that the deal will help them 
push through change at a pace which 
suits them. 

Just about everyone involved 
agrees that the service has gone to 
pot in the last five or six years. Just 
like public transport, education and 
the NHS in fact! 

Bob Cairns 
email 



Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings, 5pm: Study topic, plus weekly 
political report from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07722 
589 847 for details. 

April 18: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Capitalism vs ecology - the nature 
of the contradiction’. 

April 25: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘ The communist manifesto and the 
environment’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of 
public meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism 
series, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell 
Square tube). 

ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester 
student union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www. communiststudents. org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 
Sheffield: Sundays, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststudents.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday April 20, 6.15pm: ‘Language and laughter’. Speaker: 
Chris Knight. 

Tuesday April 27, 6.15pm: ‘The hunter’s “own kill” rule’. 
Speaker: Chris Knight. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Behud (beyond belief) 

Daily until Saturday May 8, 7.30pm: New play by Gurpreet Kaur 
Bhatti, a response to the controversial Behzti, sensationally closed 
after protests in Birmingham. Soho Theatre, 21 Dean Street, London 
W1. Directed by Lisa Goldman. 

Communist Students 

Saturday April 17, 10am: Annual national conference, University 
of Manchester students union, Steve Biko Building, Oxford Road, 
Manchester Ml3. 

Organised by Communist Students: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Remember Chris 

Saturday April 17, 5pm: Meeting to celebrate the life and works 
of Chris Harman, Brunei Gallery, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1. 
Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

Defend Joe Glenton 

Wednesday April 21, 9.30am: Picket Joe Glenton’s appeal hearing, 
Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London WC2. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Defy or repeal? 

Thursday April 22, 7.30pm: Seminar on anti-union laws, NUJ 
head office, Headland House, 308 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Speakers: John Hendy QC, Jeremy Dear (NUJ). 

Organised by Right to Work: www.righttowork.ork.uk. 

People’s Charter 

Saturday April 24, 10am: Conference, East Oxford Community 
Centre, 44b Princes Street, 0X4. 

Organised by the People’s Charter: www.thepeoplescharter.com 

Cardiff Tusc launch 

Thursday April 29, 7pm: Rally, Sandringham Hotel, High Street. 
With Cardiff Central candidate Ross Saunders. Organised by Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition: www.tusc.org.uk. 

International solidarity 

Saturday May 1,12 noon: March and rally. Assemble Clerkenwell 
Green for march to Trafalgar Square. Speakers include Tony Benn, 
Ken Livingstone. Organised by London May Day Organising 
Committee: www.londonmayday.org. 

After the election 

Saturday May 15, 10.30am to 3.30pm: conference, Join the 
Resistance! ULU, Malet Street, London WC1. Admission free 
(donations welcome). No need to register. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: http://l-r-c.org.uk. 

Fight for every job 

Saturday May 22, 11am to 5pm: Emergency conference, Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road, London NW1. Whoever wins, 
organise solidarity. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Jeremy 
Corbyn. Organised by Right to Work: www.righttowork.ork.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Accountable to their party 

All three mainstream parties promise voters the power to recall their MPs. Jim Moody looks at the details 


N o-one imagines that the Con¬ 
servative and Unionist Party 
of David Cameron has had a 
sudden collective rush of democratic 
blood to the head. It is more likely 
that the disgust of most electors at the 
MPs’ expenses scandal has produced 
the latest Tory think-tank brainwave: 
the right to recall MPs, which has now 
been taken up by Labour and the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats too. However, their 
proposals would hardly empower vot¬ 
ers. 

Under the Tories, the House of 
Commons Committee on Standards 
and Privileges 1 (CSP) would have the 
authority to recommend an MP’s recall 
in the event of “proven serious wrong¬ 
doing”. A by-election would follow if at 
least 10% of voters in the constituency 
backed it. But what is so special about 
the CSP? In November 2009 Tory MP 
David Curry was forced to resign as its 
chairman after he was found to have 
claimed £30,000 for a second home he 
never used. Another committee mem¬ 
ber, Labour’s Andrew Dismore, was 
exposed as a ‘flipper’ who had claimed 
over £65,000 in second home allow¬ 
ance, despite representing a London 
constituency (Hendon). He refused to 
step down from the CSP. 

The Tories would allow the recall 
process to be triggered only if a com¬ 
mittee of MPs determined that one of 
their colleagues had been in engaged 
in “serious wrongdoing” - concerning, 
say, their expenses. It could not hap¬ 
pen because electors were outraged by 
the MP’s political behaviour - voting 
for an assault on living standards or to 
support a brutal war. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, to quote the Tories, there 
is no way that “local constituents can 
remove an MP ... until there is a gen¬ 
eral election”. 

In reality the Conservatives’ “power 
of recall” would give the state another 
instrument of control. Envisage, for 
example, a working class MP who has 
been elected by the largest number of 
votes, if not a majority, who then has a 
case brought successfully against them 
at the CSP on who knows what spuri¬ 
ous charges. The fact that the MP had 
been ‘found guilty’ by this committee 
would surely influence the outcome 
of the subsequent election, no doubt 


aided by the prostituted mass media to 
make doubly sure. 

Gordon Brown has laid down the 
Labour version of the power of recall, 
which again could not be implemented 
for political reasons. The Labour Party 
election manifesto states merely: “MPs 
who are found responsible for financial 
misconduct will be subject to a right of 
recall if parliament itself has failed to 
act against them.” 2 

Not for Labour the partially dis¬ 
credited CSP, however. Recall would 
apparently be triggered by a recom¬ 
mendation of the new Independent 
Parliamentary Standards Authority. 3 
The IPSA was created by the 
Parliamentary Standards Act 2009 in 
response to the scandal over expenses 
and MPs’ corruption. Its first chair is 
Sir Ian McColl Kennedy (£700 per 
day plus expenses), a prominent aca¬ 
demic lawyer with a track record on 
quasi-government committees and 
whose own expenses claims have been 
called into question. Board members 
(£400 per day plus expenses) are court 
of appeal judge Lord Justice Scott 
Baker, banker Ken Olisa, ex-Lib Dem 
MP and charity chief Jackie Ballard, 
and Deloitte partner professor Isobel 
Sharp. The IPSA interim chief execu¬ 
tive is Andrew McDonald (£105,000- 
£115,000 pa), who has been slid across 
from the Sector Skills Council for 
Central Government and the Armed 
Forces, where he was CEO. 

So, just like the Tory proposal, the 
recall process could only be initiated 
after representatives of the state - in 
this case government-appointed bu¬ 
reaucrats par excellence - had given the 
go-ahead. In Labour’s case, the trigger 
for voter approval for a fresh election 
would be a vaguer “10-25%” of the 
electorate. The Liberal Democrats, like 
Labour, support recall of MPs who are 
recommended for it by the IPSA. But 
the Lib Dems’ proposal would only 
require 5% of constituents to back 
the move for a new poll. Once again, 
though, we are faced with a proposal 
that ensures that only state-appointed 
and approved committees of whatever 
stripe can instigate recall. 

As we have all too sadly come to 
expect, when it comes to working class 
groups and ‘parties’, there is blank 


incomprehension all round. For these 
organisations it is as if the historical 
record of working class on these dem¬ 
ocratic questions has been expunged. 

The closest that the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition platform comes 
to tackling the issue is: “Defend our 
liberties and make police and security 
democratically accountable” (the latter 
a most dubious demand for Marxists). 4 
Nowhere among Tusc’s policies is 
there anything about making MPs ac¬ 
countable. Since Tusc has 42 candi¬ 
dates, one might have thought there 
would be some mention of account¬ 
ability. But no, regrettably not. 

On the Respect website, too, there 
is no sign that the organisation under¬ 
stands the importance of democratic 
accountability for elected representa¬ 
tives. As I write, its 2010 manifesto for 
its 10 general election candidates is not 
yet available and visitors to Respect’s 
website are directed to the 2005 docu¬ 
ment. Here, in the ‘Democracy and 
representation’ section, there is a com¬ 
mitment to a “fully proportional vot¬ 
ing system” (including for an “elected 
upper chamber” to replace the House 
of Lords!). 5 No mention at all of keep¬ 
ing representatives accountable nor of 
any means of recall. As for a worker’s 
wage ... well, up to now that has been 
total anathema to Respect. Will it get a 
mention in the 2010 manifesto? Don’t 
hold your breath. 

PR and recall 

As Moshe Machover illustrated in 
his Weekly Worker article, 6 the first- 
past-the-post electoral system used 
for Westminster elections is one of the 
most undemocratic that could be de¬ 
vised. Most MPs are elected on around 
40% of the votes cast. Since very many 
MPs are actually opposed by most of 
their electorate, it is quite possible that 
a majority of voters would always vote 
to recall someone, even if he or she had 
just been elected. That is why genuine¬ 
ly democratic recall cannot be contem¬ 
plated by the big three parties: it would 
expose an electoral system whereby 
the majority of voters are effective dis¬ 
enfranchised, since most MPs as well 
as the government do not have major¬ 
ity support in the first place. 

Were a single transferable vote 


(STV) reform to be put in place, and 
Labour is proposing a referendum 
on that issue, recall by the electorate 
would be just as problematic. Under 
STV, votes of candidates at the bottom 
of the poll are redistributed according 
to their secondary preferences until 
someone achieves a majority; but a 
good number of these lower-preference 
votes will have been given grudgingly 
and you would expect many voters to 
be happy to get another chance to vote 
for their first choice. STV would, how¬ 
ever, still be compatible with the three 
main parties’ recall proposals, which 
all entrust the decision to initiate the 
process with a state-appointed body. 

A democratic electoral system 
would be genuinely proportional - 
whereby each party’s support was re¬ 
flected as near as possible in its overall 
representation. In other words, a party 
that received 30% (or 3%) of the over¬ 
all vote would end up with 30% (or 
3%) of MPs. Only a party list system 
could match up to that - and one with¬ 
out any minimum threshold. For ex¬ 
ample, if Tusc managed to win 1% of 
the overall vote on May 6, that would 
entitle it to around six MPs under the 
party list system. 

Obviously, though, to allow sup¬ 
porters of other parties to ‘recall’ those 
for whom they had not voted would 
defeat the whole object of proportional 
representation. Accordingly, the power 
of recall should reside in the party 
upon whose list an elected member 


appeared. It goes without saying that 
communist MPs should be answerable 
to the party, when it comes to how they 
vote in parliament. 

The demand for parties to be able 
to recall their MPs goes hand in hand 
with another central republican princi¬ 
ple: annual parliaments. We should not 
have to wait for five years before we 
can ditch an unpopular government. 
Unfortunately most of the left appears 
to have forgotten this old Chartist de¬ 
mand. Let us be clear. What Marxists 
call for is democratic reforms that em¬ 
power the working class so that it can 
challenge the capitalist system. 

So the right of recall that the left 
should champion should be without 
any mediation by state committees that 
will have an inbuilt establishment bias. 
In addition, the left should demand a 
skilled worker’s wage for a worker’s 
representative and the abolition of the 
monarchy and the House of Lords and 
opposition to any second chamber • 
jim.moody@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.parliament.uk/parliamentary_com- 
mittees/standards_and_privileges.cfm. 

2. The Labour Party manifesto 
2010 : www2.labour.org.uk/uploads/ 
TheLabourPartyManifesto-2010.pdf. 

3. www.theipsa.co.uk. 

4. Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
policies, ‘Democracy, diversity and jus¬ 
tice’: www.tusc.org.uk/policy.php. 

5. www.therespectparty.net/mani- 
festo.php?category=Democracy. 

6. ‘Proportional representation and Brown’s 
opportunist ploy’ Weekly Worker April 1. 


London Communist Forum 

Is this what democracy 
looks like? 

Speakers: 

Moshe Machover 

(communist and electoral systems expert), 
Mike Macnair (CPGB). 

Sunday May 2, 3.30pm 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
Thornhaugh Street, London WC1. 
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Keeping quiet on party politics 


O rganised by the National Pen¬ 
sioners Convention and sup¬ 
ported by most trade unions, 
the Saturday April 10 demonstration 
against cuts in public services took 
place in glorious sunshine. 

The day will probably not be 
remembered as the beginning of a 
‘summer of discontent’, however. 
Even with the unexpected good 
weather there were not more than 
5,000 people on the march, which 
took 20 minutes or so to file into 
Trafalgar Square for the rally. People 
began to slink off almost as soon as 
the speakers began too. 

After a couple of hours, a crowd 
of a few hundred remained, dwarfed 
by the huge stage hired for the occa¬ 
sion. At a time when swingeing cuts 
are on the agendas of all the main 
parties, the trade union bureaucracy 
is not keen on doing much to mobi¬ 
lise against them. An anarchist com¬ 
rade told me that when he rang his 
branch rep to ask about his plans for 
the demo, “Eve put up a poster” was 
the response. 

Such an anecdote shows that the 
trade union bureaucracy puts getting 
Labour re-elected before fighting 
cuts in public services. Nevertheless, 
mass protests will come after May 6 
and it was good to see large contin¬ 
gents of pensioners from around the 
country, who accounted for around 
half of the marchers. 

And if the unions have failed to 
recruit new blood, it is hardly surpris¬ 
ing when its leaders give speeches as 
pointless as those on Saturday. Most 
avoided any political engagement, 
and the repeated assertion was that 
whoever wins the election ‘we need 
to fight back’. Absolutely- but where 
is the political alternative? The el¬ 
ephant in the square was the general 
election. Who could socialists and 
trade unionists support? Dave Prentis 
of Unison warned Labour that it 
could not take his members’ votes for 
granted any more despite their “ha¬ 
tred of the Tories”. Okay, comrade 
- but where else could they go? And 
what conditions should Labour fulfil 


if it wants to keep union votes? Brian 
Cookson of the NAS-UWT teachers’ 
union was even vaguer, urging the 
rally to “Vote education”. 

The most revolutionary speaker 
was a London student and member of 
the Campaign against Fees and Cuts 
(after a couple of hours, when all the 
union speakers had had their say, rep¬ 
resentatives of a handful of smaller 
campaigns were called to speak). He 
said we “must build a future of so¬ 
cialism”, bringing applause from the 
assembled crowd, by now consisting 
almost entirely of hard-core social¬ 
ists. Brian Caton, general secretary 
of the Prison Officers Association, 
is a supporter of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition, but he did 
not refer to Tusc, or the election, for 
that matter. He ended his speech with 
his usual militancy, promising that 
the POA would break the anti-trade 
union laws and call an illegal strike 
as soon as the first PFI prison was 
created. Another Tusc supporter, stu¬ 
dent activist Lee Vernon (like com¬ 
rade Caton a member of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales), also 
failed to mention the coalition. 

Only the final speaker, Wendy 
Savage of Keep our NHS Public, 
came out with a recommendation for 
voting in the election: “They have 
no chance of winning ... but the only 
party that will give us the NHS we 
want is the Green Party” was her 
rather forlorn contribution. A sorry 
state of affairs, particularly as Tusc 
supporters had failed to try and rally 
support for their working class, so¬ 
cialist candidates. 

It seemed as if a diplomatic si¬ 
lence was being maintained on the 
election. Most trade union officials 
believe Labour is better for them 
than the Tories or the Lib Dems 
and want to remain affiliated to the 
Labour Party. A few want something 
different. A Labour Party mark two 
... but neither Bob Crow nor Brian 
Caton can bring their own union ex¬ 
ecutives with them. Leave aside their 
members • 

Dave McAllister 



Trade unions: not going to break with Labour 


TUSC 

Campaigning in South Wales 


L ast weekend members of the 
CPGB in south Wales took 
part in the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition campaign to get 
Rob Williams, a Unite militant and 
member of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, elected as MP 
for the Swansea West. Stall work, 
leafleting and petitioning was 
undertaken in various parts of the 
constituency. It was a solid start 
to what will no doubt be a much 
more energetic campaign over the 
coming weeks. 

Despite talk of a possible Liberal 
Democrat breakthrough, Swansea 
West is not generally considered to 
be a marginal seat. At the 2005 gen¬ 
eral election, albeit on a turnout of 
only 57%, Labour’s Alan Williams 
beat the Lib Dems by 4,269 with a 
majority of 13%. Geraint Davies, 
Labour’s candidate this time 
around, thinks he is a sure bet. As 
MP for Croydon Central between 
1997 and 2005, Davies was a loyal 
backbencher, doggedly supporting 
the government, including over the 
Iraq war and identity cards. Except 
for the sake of keeping out the Lib 
Dems there is no reason for working 
class partisans to support this pro¬ 
war, pro-cuts career politician. 


While hard work will gamer a 
fringe vote for Tusc on May 6, the 
longer-term prospects are what re¬ 
ally matters. And here politics is the 
key. The Tusc leaflet we distributed 
made the standard SPEW point that 
a political alternative to Labour (and 
all the mainstream parties) is need¬ 
ed. Taking a militant stance against 
all cuts to services, pay, pensions 
and jobs was also highlighted, along 
with endemic government sleaze 
and the need for a worker’s wage 
for workers’ representatives. Good 
stuff. But surely more is needed. 

Comrade Williams’ campaign blog 
(see www.voterob2010.blogspot.com) 
is totally lacking when it comes to 
democracy. As mainstream politi¬ 
cians variously offer sinister sche¬ 
mas for the recallability of wayward 
MPs, promise a referendum on the 
highly problematic STV system 
of voting and an elected House of 
Lords, Tusc should argue for the ab¬ 
olition of the monarchy and the sec¬ 
ond chamber, an annual parliament 
elected by PR, the right of Scotland 
and Wales to self-determination, 
a united Ireland and the replace¬ 
ment of the standing armed forces 
with a popular milita, which would 
embody the right of the population 


to bear arms. In a word, republican 
democracy. 

Rather than simply calling for 
an abstract ‘socialist society’, 
fighting for such aims would give 
Tusc the bridge the working class 
needs if socialism is to be realised. 
Similarly, with all parties vying to 
convince the electorate that they can 
clamp down on immigration better 
than their opponents (incidentally 
although the British National Party 
was leafleting over the weekend, 
it is not, at the moment, confirmed 
as standing in Swansea West), the 
question of a principled stance on 
this question is central too. Tusc 
needs to go beyond its current bland 
assertion that migrants do not cause 
social problems and embrace a 
positive internationalism which not 
only calls for open borders and the 
right to live and work wherever we 
choose, but recognises that social¬ 
ism can only come through working 
class coordination and common 
organisation across those borders - 
crucially through gaining power in 
the European Union. That is why 
last year’s No2EU election plat¬ 
form was so politically misdirected 
(thankfully a British withdrawal 
from the EU is absent from Tusc 


material). 

The Socialist Workers Party 
did not take part in Tusc cam¬ 
paigning over the weekend. 
Although the SWP is standing 
candidates under the Tusc um¬ 
brella, its commitment to the coa¬ 
lition’s overall success is ques¬ 
tionable. The (dwindling) SWP 
branch in Swansea was out and 
about, but it chose to promote its 
Unite Against Fascism work in¬ 


stead of helping to build comrade 
Williams’ campaign. 

Which leaves us with some¬ 
thing of an irony. The SWP, as part 
of Tusc, has declined to do Tusc 
work, while the CPGB, which is 
kept out of Tusc, is actively work¬ 
ing in the campaign ... at least in 
Swansea. Unlike Walthamstow, 
where CPGB offers of help were 
rejected • 

Bob Davies 
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A week of discussion and debate for the thinking left 


Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income. 
Places are limited, so please send a deposit of £30 asap to 
BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX or pay with debit or credit 
card by using the Paypal facility on our website. 
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Obama’s healthcare 
triumph is a con 

Jim Creegan looks at the devious manoeuvring carried out by Obama and the Democratic leadership 


The healthcare bill signed into law by 
Barack Obama on March 23 was more 
than just another piece of legislation. 
For the right, it was the first step in a 
government conspiracy to take over 
the medical industry and much else 
besides. But it was of more than ordi¬ 
nary significance for the left as well. 
Over the past several decades, what 
small measure of inspiration and 
prestige revolutionary Marxism once 
commanded among those fighting 
for social equality has passed almost 
entirely to the reformist camp. The 
apocalyptic dreams of our youth, so 
went the refrain, had proved a will o’ 
the wisp: far more sensible to devote 
our energies to reforms that are actu¬ 
ally within our grasp. 

During the past two years or so, 
those ‘more realistic’ hopes centred 
on the figure of a youthful, crowd- 
inspiring candidate-president, who, 
with solid Democratic majorities be¬ 
hind him in both houses of Congress, 
staked his reputation as a reformer 
upon a promise to tackle this coun¬ 
try’s abject failure to care for the 
health of tens of millions of its inhab¬ 
itants, and its crass profiteering from 
the medical needs of tens of millions 
more. The final result of this drawn- 
out legislative saga is therefore an 
important test of just how realistic 
the reformist alternative has actually 
turned out to be. 

Even before it began, the push 
for healthcare reform was a tale of 
progressive retreat. Most of Obama’s 
left-liberal supporters saw his nomi¬ 
nation as a chance to achieve their 
long-cherished dream of a ‘single¬ 
payer’ system: ie, free, universal, 
government healthcare like that pro¬ 
vided in nearly all other advanced 
countries. But, bowing to candidate 
Obama’s concerns that such an idea 
might be too radical, most agreed to 
begin the legislative reform process 
with what they originally considered 
their fallback position - a public op¬ 
tion: ie, a cheaper, government-run 
healthcare scheme to compete with 
private insurers in the market and 
hold insurance costs down. The 
‘progressive caucuses’ of the House 
and Senate, together with innumer¬ 
able left-liberal media pundits and 
bloggers, loudly proclaimed the 
public option as the bottom line of 
any healthcare reform worthy of the 
name, or of their support. Fifty-eight 
members of Congress signed an open 
letter to the leadership of the House 
of Representatives declaring in ad¬ 
vance their refusal to vote for any bill 
that did not contain it. 

In the event, their resolve proved 
to be about as firm as the levees of 
New Orleans. No sooner had the leg¬ 
islative process begun than congres¬ 
sional corridors began to buzz with 
talk of weaker alternatives: a ‘trig¬ 
ger’ mechanism that would activate 
the public option only in states where 
there was ‘insufficient competition’; 
an ‘opt-out’ provision that would 
allow individual states to exempt 
themselves from the public option 
altogether; non-profit healthcare co¬ 
ops as a substitute for a government 
plan. A timid public option was fi¬ 
nally included in the version of the 
legislation initially adopted by the 
House, the more democratic of the 


two congressional chambers. 

On Christmas eve, however, a 
unanimous Democratic majority in 
the Senate cast its far more influential 
vote for a bill from which the pub¬ 
lic option was pointedly excluded. 
Although hope lingered for months 
in the House and in the liberal media, 
the White House and the Democratic 
leadership made clear through a se¬ 
ries of unmistakable signals that they 
had no intention of fighting for a pub¬ 
lic option as part of the final bill. 

The pressure was now on the 
House to ratify the Senate measure. 
There, ‘progressives’ were driven to 
their fallback: the Medicare buy-in. 
This was a plan under which those 
who had attained the age of 55 would 
be permitted to enrol, for a price, in 
the government’s current old-age 
medical cover (Medicare), now avail¬ 
able for free only to those 65 and old¬ 


er. But, also lacking the support of the 
Democrats who count, this last-ditch 
effort to salvage the notion of broad¬ 
ened government healthcare soon 
went the way of the public option. 

After even a few face-saving 
measures - including a proposed gov¬ 
ernment commission to oversee in¬ 
surance prices - also bit the dust, ‘pro¬ 
gressive’ congressional Democrats, 
followed by nearly all their media 
acolytes, finally announced what 
nearly everyone knew had been their 
real position all along: unconditional 
surrender. They ended up voting for 
the measure ultimately endorsed by 
the president - a bill that closely re¬ 
sembled the Senate version, contain¬ 
ing no public option. In doing so, 
they confirmed the scornful predic¬ 
tion of Obama’s chief of staff, Rahm 
Emanuel, that the left of the party did 
not have to be reckoned with at all in 


healthcare negotiations because 
they would ultimately swallow 
their misgivings and accept what¬ 
ever the White House put in front 
of them. 

One of the last holdouts, a 
congressman from Ohio named 
Dennis Kucinich, perhaps the left¬ 
most of all the elected Democrats, 
threw in the towel on television 
with an air of resignation reminis¬ 
cent of defendants at the Moscow 
trials; Kucinich did not even try to 
defend the final bill - in effect sim¬ 
ply admitting, after a conversation 
with Obama on board the presi¬ 
dential jet, that a ‘no’ vote would 
have meant an end to his career as 
a Democratic politician. 

Marginal gains 
for megaprofits 


What did the ‘progressive’ Democrats 
get in exchange for hoisting the white 
flag before the first shot was fired? A 
bill that, according to former Clinton 
cabinet member Robert Reich, was 
drawn up along lines suggested by 
Richard Nixon in the 70s; it was 
also similar to legislation supported 
in Massachusetts by the Republican 
governor, Mitt Romney, in 2006, 
and voted into state law by, among 
others, the latest tea-party favourite, 
senator Scott Brown, when he was a 
state assemblyman. 

It is essentially a quid pro quo 
whereby the health insurance gi¬ 
ants agree to drop some of their 
more egregious gouging practices 
in exchange for the premiums of 32 
million new government-supplied 
customers, some of them subsidised 
with taxpayer money. 

Under the legislation, the insur¬ 
ers will be forbidden to continue 
their widespread current practice of 
covering only the people who do not 
require medical attention, and drop¬ 
ping them from the rolls when they 
do. A ‘pre-existing condition’ (any 
health problem) can no longer be 
grounds for denying applicants; ‘re¬ 
scissions’ (ending the cover when a 
client becomes ill and actually needs 
insurance) will no longer be permit¬ 
ted. Insurers are, however, still free 
to charge higher premiums to clients 
with a history of illness, and charge 
an older client up to three times as 
much as a younger one. For the rest, 
they are at liberty to set insurance 
fees as high as they please. Death 
panels will also remain in perma¬ 
nent session - not the non-existent 
government panels conjured up by 
the teabaggers, but ones composed 
of actual insurance company exam¬ 
iners, who review client reimburse¬ 
ment claims with the aim of denying 
as many as they can. 

For the majority of Americans 
who continue to receive healthcare 
from employers, from Medicare (the 
old-age scheme) or from Medicaid 
(free cover for those at or below the 
official poverty level of $18,310 per 
year for a family of three) things will 
change little. 

Those just above the poverty line 
will see the greatest gain. The thresh¬ 
old for Medicaid eligibility will be 
raised from 100% of poverty level to 
130%, making an additional 16 mil¬ 
lion eligible for government medi¬ 
cal care that is free, but reimbursing 
doctors and hospitals at rates so low 
that many refuse to accept patients 
carrying it. 

The biggest change (if not the 
biggest benefit) will occur for the ap¬ 
proximately 45 million not covered 
by employers, Medicare or Medicaid. 
It is from this group that most of the 
insurance industry’s projected 32 
million new paying customers will 
come. They will be required on pain 
of tax penalties to purchase insurance 
from private companies. For this 
purpose, each state will establish an 
insurance exchange in which avail¬ 
able plans will be listed and prices 
can be compared. Families with in¬ 
comes up to 400% of poverty level 
($73,240 for a family of three) will, 
depending upon income, be required 
to spend only a certain percentage of 
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their earnings on medical insurance, 
with the government picking up the 
rest of the bill. Thus a family in the 
median range of $54,000 will be 
forced to pay no more than 10% of 
its earnings on insurance premiums. 
The insurance they purchase with 
these premiums, however, often pro¬ 
vides only a bare-bones cover; it will 
contain deductibles (a yearly amount 
clients must pay before the insurance 
kicks in) and exclusions (drugs and 
procedures not covered) amounting 
on average to 30% of the family’s 
medical expenses. So, when all is 
said and done, the typical family will 
still wind up spending an estimated 
15% to 18% of its yearly income on 
medical bills. 

The legislation is expected to 
leave about 20 million still uninsured 
- about a third of them illegal aliens 
excluded under the bill, the rest con¬ 
sisting of people who decline to buy 
insurance despite tax penalties. And, 
in a bow to congressional ‘right-to¬ 
ilers’, abortions will be excluded 
from government subsidies by means 
of an elaborate arrangement by which 
insurers must keep money that might 
be used to terminate pregnancies in a 
separate account. 

The bill, most of whose provisions 
will not take effect until 2014, is es¬ 
timated to cost about $940 billion 
over the next 10 years. The original 
House version of the bill proposed 
to supply the needed funds through 
an additional tax on households in 
the top income brackets. A milder 
version of that provision remains in 
the final measure: households earn¬ 
ing over $250,000 per year will pay 
an additional 3.8% on their invest¬ 
ment earnings. The Senate, however, 
was determined that part of the cost 
should be borne by union members. 
Thus the bill slaps a 40% excise tax 
on so-called Cadillac (ie, better re¬ 
imbursed) plans, the beneficiaries of 
which are mostly higher-paid union¬ 
ised workers. Although the employ¬ 
ers who purchase the insurance will 
be required to pay the tax, many of 
these contractually stipulated ben¬ 
efits were wrested from the bosses at 
the negotiating table and on the pick¬ 
et line, and additional pressure will 
inevitably be put on workers to give 
them up, in whole or in part. The la¬ 
bour-federation bureaucrats were so 
incensed at this provision that they 
pressured Obama to postpone its 
implementation until 2018 - all that 
they demanded in exchange for total 
support. 

Thus the bill Obama signed does 
expand free cover for the poor and 
make insurance somewhat more 
affordable for those in the middle- 
income range. These improvements, 
however, come at the price of hand¬ 
ing over billions to the healthcare 
profiteers. It is perhaps the only piece 
of legislation in US history that com¬ 
pels citizens to purchase the products 
of private companies. All govern¬ 
ment subsidies to individual insur¬ 
ance purchasers will also wind up on 
the companies’ profit ledgers. Part 
of this subsidy money will come out 
of the pockets of the working class. 
With these windfalls, the power of 
the private insurers will be doubly 
entrenched. Like any group of capi¬ 
talists feeling its oats, the industry 
will inevitably invent multiple means 
to circumvent the new restrictions. 
And, most important, the universal, 
government-sponsored healthcare on 
which left-liberals had pinned their 
hopes is now dead and buried. 

The vultures could already smell 
their prey. The insurance industry, 
whose 2009 profits were a record 
56% greater than in 2008, saw its 
stock prices soar with each stroke of 
the 22 pens Obama used during the 
signing ceremony. 

Rationale at the ready 

Long before Obama had offi¬ 
cially betrayed his campaign prom¬ 
ise to support the public option, 


and Congressional Democrats had 
backed off their solemn vow not to 
vote for any bill without it, their ra¬ 
tionale for surrender was making its 
way through the press and over the 
airwaves. 

According to this now dominant 
narrative, Obama and the Democratic 
leadership sincerely preferred the 
public option, but simply could not 
muster the votes to get it through 
Congress. In the teeth of unani¬ 
mous opposition from Republicans, 
intense lobbying by the healthcare 
industry, lack of commitment from 
conservative ‘blue dog’ Democrats, 
and sinking support in the opinion 
polls, Obama had no alternative but 
to settle for the most he could get, 
which was, after all, better than noth¬ 
ing, and ‘progressive’ Democrats had 
little choice but to follow suit. 

This narrative is satirised by 
the left-liberal journalist, Glenn 
Greenwald, in the form of an imagi¬ 
nary dialogue between Obama and 
his chief of staff, Rahm Emanuel: 
“President: I really want a public 
option and Medicare buy-in. What 
can we do to get it? 

Emanuel: Unfortunately, nothing. 
We can just sit by and hope, but 
you’re not in Congress any more 
and you don’t have a vote. They’re 
a separate branch of government and 
we have to respect that. 

President: So we have no role to play 
in what the Democratic Congress 
does? 

Emanuel: No. Members of Congress 
make up their own minds and there’s 
just nothing we can do to influence 
or pressure them. 

President: Gosh, that’s too bad. 
Let’s just keep our fingers crossed 
and see what happens then” {Salon, 
com December 16 2009). 

The real drama was enacted be¬ 
hind the scenes, and according to a 
different script. 

The deals are 
done 

“The House has largely been a side¬ 
show,” Representative Jim Cooper of 
Tennessee told The New York Times 
last summer, when media atten¬ 
tion was focussed on debates taking 
place on the floor of that chamber. 
And, indeed, from the spring on¬ 
ward the scene of the real action was 
the Senate finance committee, one 
of Congress’s most powerful sub¬ 
groups. Its members have been the 
recipients of nearly $50 million in 
campaign contributions by the medi¬ 
cal industry over the past 20 years, 
$1.5 million of it bestowed upon its 
chairman, Max Baucus, a blue dog 
Democrat of Montana. 

An investigative report in The New 
York Times gave the lie to Obama’s 
assiduously cultivated appearance 
of having only provided the broad 
outlines of healthcare legislation, 
leaving Congress to work out the 
details. He in fact spoke to Baucus 
over the phone several times a week 
throughout the negotiations, while 
the White House budget director, 
Peter Orszag, “spent so much time in 
the senator’s office that he [helped] 
himself to Coke Zeros tucked away 
in Mr Baucus’s personal refrigera¬ 
tor” (August 13 2009). The finance 
committee served as the principal 
liaison between the medical industry 
and the White House. 

Two crucial deals were done 
early in the game. The first, also re¬ 
ported by The New York Times , was 
brokered by the committee with the 
lobbying arm of the pharmaceutical 
industry in June 2009. The White 
House guaranteed that the legislation 
would not violate the Bush admin¬ 
istration’s pledge not to use govern¬ 
ment power to negotiate lower drug 
prices with the pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies, and not to import cheaper 
drugs from abroad. In exchange, big 
pharma pledged voluntarily (ie, with¬ 


out any mechanism for enforcement) 
to lower drug costs, and to support 
Obama’s bill, even to the point of 
running a series of television adverts 
urging its passage. 

The second deal, with the as¬ 
sociation representing most of the 
country’s commercial hospitals, was 
sealed the following month. The hos¬ 
pitals pledged political support for 
the healthcare overhaul, in exchange 
for which the White House agreed 
to limit hospital liability for the re¬ 
forms to $150 billion. And, most tell¬ 
ingly, Obama and Baucus gave their 
word that the final version of the bill 
would not include a strong public op¬ 
tion. Thus during all of the following 
months in which Obama professed 
to support the public option, he did 
so knowing he had in effect already 
bargained it away. 

At this point, the health insur¬ 
ers were the only major arm of the 
medical industry whose direct input 
was missing. This gap was filled by 
Liz Fowler, a top assistant to Max 
Baucus. She was the author of a 
healthcare white paper that would 
serve as a guideline for the finance 
committee’s deliberations. Fowler 
had just returned to Baucus’s office 
after a two-year stint in the private 
sector. Wellpoint, the country’s big¬ 
gest health insurer, was the particu¬ 
lar part of the private sector she had 
worked in, as the company’s vice- 
president for public policy. During 
her absence at Baucus’s office, she 
was replaced by Michelle Easton, 
who, upon Fowler’s return, also left 
public service for the private sector 

- as a lobbyist for Wellpoint. Fowler 
and Easton are part of the army of 
insurance industry lobbyists - there 
are six for every senator - who pass 
back and forth between government 
and the industry. Fowler’s white pa¬ 
per, needless to say, also omitted the 
public option. 

Of the three medical industry pil¬ 
lars - pharma, hospitals, and insurers 

- only the insurers lobbied against 
Obama’s bill, apparently as a safety 
precaution (or insurance policy) 
against the receding possibility that 
the public option might stay in. 

But, although the essential fix 
was in by the end of last sum¬ 
mer, there were still choppy po¬ 
litical waters to be navigated. 
Polls showed that the public, while 
highly sceptical of Obama’s health¬ 
care effort as a whole, favoured a 
public option by a margin of nearly 
60%. As the self-proclaimed party 
of reform, the Democrats would 
come out looking pretty shabby if 
it became widely known that not 
only leading party politicians, but 
the change-agent-in-chief himself, 
had presided at the early execution 
of the public option. The situation 
called for the skilful application of 
the bourgeois politician’s supreme 
art: disguising class aims behind a 
‘democratic’ facade. And it must 
be admitted that in this case the 
Democratic leadership rose splen¬ 
didly to their obfuscatory task. 

Smoke and 
mirrors 

Between the summer of 2009 and 
the day Obama signed the bill, there 
transpired a legislative minuet so 
drawn-out and convoluted that even 
the most ardent news junkies (in¬ 
cluding this one) had a hard time 
keeping up. Public weariness with 
this whole issue was itself useful in 
diverting attention from what actu¬ 
ally happened. 

One major theme during these 
months was Obama’s insistence 
on a bipartisan approach. This in¬ 
volved an elaborate courtship of 
the Republicans, from presidential 
meetings with their leaders, to a 
personal appearance by Obama at 
a Republican conference, to a day¬ 
long televised negotiation at the 


White House. Why, commentators 
wondered, was Obama going to 
these lengths when it had been clear 
from the outset that the Republicans 
did not intend to give an inch in their 
opposition to any Democratic bill, 
no matter what it said? The conven¬ 
tional answer was that Obama was 
attempting to position the Democrats 
before the public as the more reason¬ 
able of the two parties. But biparti¬ 
sanship had another function: it put 
the spotlight on Republican intran¬ 
sigence, making just about anything 
the Democrats supported appear rad¬ 
ical by comparison. 

Another constant refrain from the 
Democratic leadership was that they 
simply did not have the votes to pass 
the public option. This led to some 
truly bizarre moments, as when Max 
Baucus, in voting the bill out of the 
finance committee onto the Senate 
floor for recommended passage, said 
he personally favoured the public op¬ 
tion, but was voting against it because 
he did not think it could get enough 
votes in the Senate as a whole. He 
failed to add that it was precisely 
blue-dog Democrats, including him¬ 
self, who had been withholding the 
necessary votes all along. 

When some Democrats threat¬ 
ened to put the public option to a 
vote in the Senate anyway, the lead¬ 
ership claimed it did not have the 60 
votes needed to break the Republican 
filibuster. But, when it became clear 
that the Republicans would filibus¬ 
ter even to block a bill that did not 
contain the option, Democratic strat¬ 
egists decided to employ a parlia¬ 
mentary tactic called reconciliation, 
which would allow them to pass the 
bill with a simple majority of 51 out 
of 100 Senators. Did they not com¬ 
mand enough votes for the public op¬ 
tion even now? The leadership said it 
did not. Then, when some Senators 
started to sign a letter pledging sup¬ 
port for the public option, the fo¬ 
cus shifted to the House, where the 
Democratic speaker, Nancy Pelosi, 
suddenly claimed that she could not 
marshal the votes, although it was 
the original House version of the bill 
that introduced the option in the first 
place. 

This tossing back and forth of the 
hot potato reflected more than just 
fear of White House disapproval. 
Many senators and representatives, 
having gone on record supporting 
the public option to gain favour with 
their constituents, were only too hap¬ 
py to avoid taking a stand that would 
have put them in bad odour with their 
corporate campaign donors. 

Where in all this confusion, some 
wondered, was Barack Obama? Did 
not the office of president wield a 
weighty influence, one that he had 
not hesitated to deploy in June when 
some congressional Democrats were 
threatening to vote against his appro¬ 
priations bill for the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan? Then, according to repre¬ 
sentative Lynne Woolsey of California, 
the White House said that if certain 
Democrats stood in the way, “We’re 
not going to help you” get re-elected. 
“You’ll never hear from us again” 
(CommonDreams.org, December 16 
2009). Could not Obama have twisted 
a few blue-dog arms to get the public 
option through? 

He twisted arms, alright - just not 
those of legislators who were oppos¬ 
ing the public option: rather of those 
who were threatening to hold out for 
it. Over the summer Rahm Emanuel 
personally appeared before a meet¬ 
ing of ‘progressive’ Democrats in 
Washington, some of whom had 
been running television attack ad¬ 
verts in the home states of blue dog 
democrats who opposed the public 
option. Emanuel told them to pull 
the adverts immediately, and called 
the progressives “fucking stupid” 
(CommonDreams.org, August 19 
2009). 

The arm-twisting worked, perhaps 


with a pinch of bribery thrown in. The 
final result was a bill that will prob¬ 
ably be a model for all of Obama’s 
subsequent reform efforts, making 
only those marginal adjustments to 
the status quo that corporate capital 
feels it can live with comfortably - at 
a time when capital’s comfort zone 
regarding anything that encroaches in 
the slightest on its profits and power is 
narrower than ever. This, then, is the 
meaning of the ‘realism’ urged upon 
us by reformists as an alternative to 
revolution, or at least of any ‘real¬ 
ism’ that involves working within the 
Democratic Party. It has shown itself 
to be synonymous with begging small 
favours from the bourgeoisie. 

Witting 

accomplices 

The spite and fury of the Republicans 
against Obama’s healthcare bill was 
not invented by the Democrats, but 
it has been of immeasurable value to 
them in covering up the single most 
salient fact of this whole story: that 
the Republicans had nothing whatso¬ 
ever to do either with excluding the 
possibility of ‘single payer’ from the 
start, or of ensuring the absence of 
the public option. Republicans de¬ 
clared their opposition to any health¬ 
care legislation in advance, and 
would not have voted for Obama’s 
bill in any case. The final outcome 
was the exclusive handiwork of the 
Democratic Party and its leader in 
the White House. 

Nor were the backroom deals to 
kill the public option shrouded in se¬ 
crecy, requiring some diligent inves¬ 
tigative journalist to bring them to 
light. They were, in fact, reported in 
the mainstream press months before 
the final bill was passed. Their exist¬ 
ence was confirmed by a hospital in¬ 
dustry lobbyist and the White House 
deputy chief of staff. According 
Miles Mogulesescu, who had been 
reporting on these tractations all 
along, they “should have been big 
news” {Huffington Post March 18 
2010 ). 

Yet the true back story is not, in 
fact, widely known. And a large 
measure of the responsibility for 
this truth gap must be laid at the 
door of the television commenta¬ 
tors and bloggers (Keith Olbermann 
and Rachel Maddow of MSNBC; 
Markos Moulitsas of the Daily Kos ), 
to whom the wider left-liberal pub¬ 
lic would normally look to expose 
such a deceit. With a few honourable 
exceptions, however, most left-of- 
centre politicians and commentators 
chose to downplay what happened 
behind the scenes in favour of the 
official narrative of a reaction-be¬ 
leaguered Obama snatching a major 
liberal victory - some called it “his¬ 
toric”; others were more measured 

- from the jaws of defeat. This epi¬ 
sode demonstrates once again the 
complicity of the left wing of the 
Democratic party. No matter how 
impassioned or far to the left they 
may appear on many issues, they 
can always be counted upon to sup¬ 
ply the necessary alibis for betrayal 
when the need arises. 

Obama’s healthcare bill is, how¬ 
ever, an impressive achievement of 
political legerdemain, if not of social 
legislation. It has probably allowed 
the Democrats, for the time being, 
simultaneously to burnish their ‘pro¬ 
gressive’ credentials enough to keep 
their liberal base on board, and dem¬ 
onstrate enough political savvy to 
impress their corporate paymasters 

- no mean trick in an increasingly 
class-polarised country now suffer¬ 
ing an economic crisis. The bill will 
also help give Obama the political 
cover he needs to pursue two major 
items on the class-attack agenda he 
inherited from George W Bush: cut¬ 
ting the government old-age pension 
(social security) and savaging public 
education • 
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The obligation and 
means to resist tyranny 

Eddie Ford disagrees with the preaching of pacifism and legalism dressed up in anti-fascist clothing 


C learly, large sections of the 
left are totally unable to think 
when confronted by organisa¬ 
tions like the English Defence League 
or the British National Party. With 
regard to the latter, the comrades to¬ 
tally abandon any concrete analysis 
and, quite pathetically, prefer instead 
to mindlessly describe it as “Nazi” at 
every available opportunity. There 
is an idiotic determination to prove 
that Nick Griffin is a new Hitler in 
waiting - the BNP’s “fuhrer” - and 
that somehow the Britain of today is 
akin to Germany in the 1930s, albeit 
with different accents and a costume 
makeover. Worse still, the left’s stub¬ 
born refusal to grapple with the real¬ 
ity of the BNP at times degenerates 
into outright dishonesty. 

So last week we were presented 
with a pristine example of this ‘anti¬ 
fascist’ deception. Both Counterfire , 
the brainchild of former Socialist 
Workers Party dissidents John 
Rees and Lindsey German, and the 
Morning Star ran tabloid-style hor¬ 
ror stories about supposed comments 
made by Nick Griffin. His “chill¬ 
ing” words, as Counterfire puts it, 
were made to the journalist, Dominic 
Carman - who is also standing against 
Griffin in Barking and Dagenham for 
the Liberal Democrats, with the de¬ 
clared intent of “exposing” him to 
the poor, duped masses, and has dili¬ 
gently, or obsessively, amassed some 
20 hours of videotaped interviews 
with Griffin going back many years. 

Hence, according to a horrified 
Counterfire , Griffin apparently thinks 
BNP members “have [a] duty to use 
physical force” - and even more sin- 
isterly, or so we are led to believe, 
he also affirms that “white people” 
with a “legitimate grievance” have 
the right “to hurt people”, “to maim” 
and “blow things up”. What diaboli¬ 
cal evil. As far as Counterfire is con¬ 
cerned, Carman’s “investigation” 
into Griffin and the recent alleged 
death threats made against him by 
the BNP’s publicity director, Mark 
Collett, all help to supply “further ev¬ 
idence” that violence is at the “core” 
of that organisation’s politics. Just in 
case you still had not got the message 
that the BNP equals Nazi, the picture 
accompanying the article shows the 
evil visage of Adolf Hitler lurking 
behind a smiling Nick Griffin. 1 

The Morning Star , its ‘official 
communist’ nostrums and plati¬ 
tudes finding a near perfect home in 
Counterfire , carried on the pacifistic 
theme. All violence is obviously ter¬ 
rible. Thus, “Griffin backs violence”, 
the headline cries, and the (factu¬ 
ally inaccurate) strapline tells us: 
“Lib Dem MP [he is not] posts video 
nasty of BNP chief advocating right 
‘to hurt and maim’” (April 7). The 
online headline appears to have been 
subsequently changed to the (more 
measured?) “Griffin backs whites to 
launch race war as last resort ” (my 
emphasis). For some reason the on¬ 
line date for the article is April 6. 

In the actual Star article, just like 
with Counterfire , we are darkly in¬ 
formed that the “white supremacist”, 
Ian Davison, is due to stand trial for 
allegedly producing the toxic poi¬ 
son, ricin - though curiously enough 


Nick Griffin and Kyle Bristow at Michigan State University 


neither of them mention that he has 
also been charged with “possessing a 
record containing information likely 
to be useful to a person committing or 
preparing acts of terrorism”, such as 
“electronic copies” (ie, downloads) 
of The anarchist handbook , Kitchen 
complete and Mujahedin s explosives 
handbook. 2 They also fail to mention, 


curiously again, that Davison has no 
known connections or ties with the 
BNP, but if the mud sticks then pre¬ 
sumably it is a job well done - even if 
its does mean implicitly lending sup¬ 
port to a state crackdown on demo¬ 
cratic rights and free speech. Should 
the easily available The anarchist 
handbook , for example on Amazon 


UK, 3 be banned under anti-terrorism 
legislation? 

Naturally, the Morning Star arti¬ 
cle comes to a righteous conclusion 
with some huffing and puffing from 
Hope not Hate campaigner Paul 
Meszaros, who states that the BNP 
“can hide behind the suits and lies” 
but the recent allegations about death 


threats and so on show the “real face” 
of the organisation - the “real picture 
of hate” - which is why it is so vital 
that “we all need to unite together to 
work against it”. 4 The “we”, it seems, 
includes Liberal Democrats, Tories, 
the anti-terrorist squad, the CPB, 
John Rees, etc, who are all opposed 
to “violence” and the ‘fascist men- 
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ace’ of the BNP. 

As a quick aside - though the 
Weekly Worker , of course, does not 
subscribe to conspiracy theory poli¬ 
tics - it does seem very convenient, 
perhaps too convenient, for the 
mainstream parties that these various 
lurid stories and headlines about the 
BNP appear just before a very close¬ 
ly fought general election. A bunch 
of violent thugs pitched against the 
respectable parties of law and or¬ 
der. So vote accordingly. However, 
the really significant point lies in 
the crude ‘anti-Nazi’ spin put on the 
‘Carman tapes’ by the Morning Star 
and Counterfire comrades - so much 
so, in fact, that the articles quoted 
above represent a conscious attempt 
to distort what Griffin actually said 
to Carman and in the process says 
far more about the mindset of the left 
than it does about the BNP leader. 

What Griffin told Carman was 
that “when people have a genuine 
grievance” - with no actual mention 
of “white” people, as claimed by the 
Star and Counterfire - and you have 
a situation where “the state not only 
doesn’t care” but actually “puts them 
down”, then “what choice are peo¬ 
ple left but to do something which 
is outside the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem”? Griffin then adds that people 
“ don’t have the right to hurt people, 
to maim and blow things up or what¬ 
ever” (my emphasis) - rather, he ex¬ 
plains, “people only have that right 
when they are not allowed any other 
way of expressing a legitimate griev¬ 
ance”. To make it even clearer, when 
questioned again by Carman on this 
issue - inside a pub, whilst drinking 
a pint of beer - Griffin says that in 
“overall morality, if a tyrannical 
government, establishment refuses 
its people any way to protest against 
genuine injustices, in particular at a 
cultural level, then they have a right 
to take up arms, arguably in fact a 
duty to take up arms”, to use “physi¬ 
cal force”. 5 

Now, it is a moot point as to wheth¬ 
er Griffin thinks that the Gordon 
Brown cabinet - or possibly a future 
Mandelson-Cameron-Clegg national 
coalition - would constitute a “tyran¬ 
nical government” that needs to be 
overthrown with “physical force”. 
Certainly any move towards the for¬ 
mation of a government containing 
Nick Griffin should see the working 
class movement issuing a clear warn¬ 
ing that a tyranny was in the offing 
and would be resisted with all means 
at our disposal. Hence we need to ap¬ 
proach the nonsense being generated 
over Griffin’s remarks from another 
angle. Are we to conclude - and it is 
hard not to - that the comrades in the 
Morning Star and Counterfire think 
we should not take up arms against 
a “tyrannical” government? Or that 
the people, the masses - the work¬ 
ing class - do not have the right resist 
oppression, to struggle “outside the 
parliamentary system” if necessary 
and make revolution ? 

After all, in purely formal terms 
all Griffin said to Carman - is that 
people have the “right”, or should 
have the “right”, to rebel or take up 
arms against oppressive regimes and 
unjust political systems. But you 
“don’t have the right”, as he said, 
just to willy-nilly “hurt” or “main” 
people - “blow things up” - in an ar¬ 
bitrary, chaotic or criminal manner. 
Sure, he stresses “genuine injustices 
... at a cultural level” (and we all 
know what he means by that), but the 
danger is that by hysterically reject¬ 
ing the weasel words and formula¬ 
tions of Griffin the left is in danger of 
throwing out Marxism and, for that 
matter, democratic politics with the 
BNP bilge water. And in their stead 
there comes legalism and pacifism. 

The fact of the matter is that, al¬ 
beit in a garbled form, Griffin was 
paraphrasing the 1776 declaration 
of US independence - he does, after 
all, mix with more than a fair few US 


far-right nutters, like Kyle Bristow of 
Young Americans for Freedom, who 
claim to be defending the true spirit 
of 1776. The independence declara¬ 
tion reads in part as follows: “That 
whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive ... it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, lay¬ 
ing its foundation on such principles 
and organising its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and hap¬ 
piness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usur¬ 
pations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security.” 

Indeed, the second amendment 
of the United States constitution, as 
adopted on December 15 1791, en¬ 
shrines the right to keep and bear 
arms. Or at least is meant to. Hence 
the famous declaration: “A well reg¬ 
ulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed”. Necessary, that is, 
to deter undemocratic government, 
repel invasion, suppress insurrection 
or subversion, and so on. 6 Or in the 
words of Richard Henry Lee, one of 
the great leading American revolu¬ 
tionaries and president pro tempore 
of the United States senate from 
April-October 1792: “To preserve 
liberty, it is essential that the whole 
body of the people always possess 
arms, and be taught alike, especially 
when young, how to use them.” 7 

Orthodox Marxism continued this 
tradition. Hence it was not by some 
bizarre accident or a mad rush of 
blood to the head, that the father of 
revisionism, Eduard Bernstein - along 
with fellow notables, August Bebel 
and Karl Kautsky - included in the 
1891 Erfurt programme the demand: 
“Education of all to bear arms. Militia 
in the place of the standing army.” 8 

A basic principle defended and 
fought for by the CPGB, of course. 
Hence the statement found in the 
Weekly Worker's ‘What we fight 
for’ column that “workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peace¬ 
fully if we can, forcibly if we must”. 
Ditto, the CPGB’s recently redrafted 
Draft programme (section 3.10). 
“Communists”, it says, “are against 
the standing army and for the armed 
people. This principle will never be 
realised voluntarily by the capital¬ 
ist state. It has to be won, in the first 
place by the working class devel¬ 
oping its own militia. Such a body 
grows out of the class struggle itself: 
defending picket lines, mass dem¬ 
onstrations, workplace occupations, 
fending off fascists, etc ... The peo¬ 
ple have the right to bear arms and 
defend themselves.” 9 

So we are surely bound to ask this 
question directly to the Morning Star 
and Counterfire comrades - if they do 
genuinely find Griffin’s words, to the 
effect that people have the right to 
take ups arms against a tyrannical or 
oppressive government, “chilling”, 
then it would only be logical for 
them to wholeheartedly condemn our 
organisation for putting “violence” 
at the “core” of its politics, seeing 
how the CPGB militantly affirms the 
“right” of our class to defend itself 
and use “physical force” if needs be 
against our enemies. Whether they be 
the BNP, EDL or the capitalist state. 

This is hardly crazy or “chilling”. 
No, as we have seen, the proposi¬ 
tion that the people have the “right” 
to form a popular militia and take 


up arms against unpopular govern¬ 
ments is a basic democratic demand. 
And one that was a clarion call for 
the American bourgeois revolution 
- and not many people these days 
would call individuals like George 
Washington or Thomas Jefferson 
‘crazy’, or “chilling”. 

Then again, in reality, Morning 
Star and Counterfire have lit¬ 
tle or nothing to do with authentic 
Marxism or revolutionary democ¬ 
racy. Their politics do not go beyond 
routine trade unionism. Something 
equally true of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. Writing to the 
Weekly Worker (Letters, March 18), 
SPEW’s Phil Culshaw displayed all 
the cowardice of the British left over 
the right to bear arms. Actually, he is 
in favour of it - but not quite at this 
moment in time. 

He stammeringly explains that 
the reason why he and SPEW com¬ 
rades, such as Dave Nellist, fight shy 
of even debating their views on this 
subject is that the bourgeois public 
opinion would round on them. He is 
doubtless right. But so what? He cites 
Michael Crick’s book Militant (1984) 
and the storm it created over the in¬ 
nocent remarks made by Pat Wall in 
a public exchange with the Socialist 
Workers Party. Here he “outlined” 
the Militant/SPEW position on the 
state and the “right of the workers’ 
movement to defend itself with arms 
at the time of revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation”. As is well known, the media 
“subsequently seized on this” to try 
and prevent him being elected MP for 
Bradford North. The Sun demanded 
his defeat, Labour leader Michael 
Foot denounced him and the Tories 
used quotes from him in their elec¬ 
tion campaign. Interestingly comrade 
Wall won his seat with a 10% swing 
from the Social Democratic Party. 

Nevertheless, after this the SPEW 
comrades have clearly concluded 
that silence is the best policy. But 
the aim of Marxists is not and has 
never been to censor ourselves in 
order to avoid a bourgeois hysteria 
campaign. No, our task is to arm the 
working class with the programme 
needed to overthrow capitalism. 
And part and parcel of that is mak¬ 
ing clear that self-defence is vital: 
not only for making revolution, but 
getting there in the first place. The 
need for self-defence arises not only 
in a revolutionary situation, as main¬ 
tained by comrade Wall. It may come 
into play in strikes, demonstrations, 
anti-fascist struggles, etc. Certainly 
to delay raising the question of the 
right to bear arms till a revolutionary 
situation would ensure that the work¬ 
ing class is the only class that goes 
into the battle unarmed. A recipe for 
defeat if ever there was one. 

Meanwhile, showing their true 
reformist colours, SPEW attacks the 
CPGB for daring to raise the right to 
bear arms as a propaganda demand. 
Not only Leon Trotsky but George 
Washington would be spinning in 
their graves • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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■ Which road? 


The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those 
in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who 
preferred compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s 
group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary pro¬ 
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■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully 
articulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A 
Europe stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination 
and rapid emancipatory extension. 
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Sects and 'new left’ 
disillusionment 

P Blackledge, N Davidson (eds) Alasdair MacIntyre s engagement with Marxism: selected writings 
1953-1974 Brill (Historical materialism series), 2008, pp443, £89 



T his book was an interesting 
project, but is less interesting as 
a product. 

Alasdair MacIntyre is an eminent 
moral philosopher. He is chiefly fa¬ 
mous for After virtue (1981), which 
argues that modern moral and po¬ 
litical philosophy, whether utilitarian 
or Kantian, is fatally flawed due to 
the loss of the idea of human virtue 
shared by the classical philosophers 
(especially Aristotle). 

Since After virtue , the influ¬ 
ence on MacIntyre of the medieval 
theologian, Thomas Aquinas, who 
offered a Catholic-Christian inter¬ 
pretation of Aristotle’s ideas, has 
become more explicit. MacIntyre’s 
1995 retrospective view of his ear¬ 
lier work printed at the end of this 
book makes clear his adherence to 
the Roman Catholic church and its 
generally ‘Thomist’ (after Aquinas) 
approach to moral questions. 

Before this evolution, however, 
MacIntyre had a varied political 
history. Marxism: an interpreta¬ 
tion (1953), extracts from which 
begin the book, is a left-Anglican 
Christian critique of Marxism, re¬ 
taining Marx’s moral critique of 
capitalism, while rejecting his pre¬ 
dictive claims. This approach was 
fairly conventional for its period, 
but distinguished by the fact that the 
author was at the time a member of 
the ‘official’ Communist Party. 

After the Hungarian uprising of 
1956, MacIntyre was part of the ‘new 
left’ group of intellectuals who broke 
with the CP without (in the short 
term) moving to the right. Like sev¬ 


eral others from this milieu he passed 
to Trotskyism in the form of Gerry 
Healy’s Socialist Labour League 
(later the Workers Revolutionary 
Party) (ppxxvii-viii). His mem¬ 
bership was, however, short-lived 
(1959-60), as he resigned when some 
of his co-thinkers were expelled for 
“contravening the correct procedure 
for forming a tendency” (pxxxii). 
From here MacIntyre went to Tony 
Cliff’s Socialist Rev/ew/Intemational 
Socialists (now the Socialist Workers 
Party) and more or less directly onto 
the editorial board of its new journal 
International Socialism (pxxxv). He 
remained with IS until summer 1968, 
when he resigned abruptly (pxlv). 

The editors explain this last break 
partly by a drift towards the spon- 
taneist anti-partyism of Cornelius 
Castoriadis’s Socialisme ou bar- 
barie , and partly by an increasing be¬ 
lief that the supposed ground of the 
‘party concept’ in the common inter¬ 
ests of the proletariat as a class was 
flawed. In MacIntyre’s developing 
view, the proletariat was irretrievably 
fragmented, so that revolutionary or¬ 
ganisations inevitably became mir¬ 
rors of managerialism (ppxlv-vii). 
MacIntyre now crossed the Atlantic 
to work at US universities, wrote 
savage critiques of Marcuse, and 
of the US student left influenced 
by Marcuse and similar authors, 
and drifted into a life simply as an 
academic moral philosopher, albeit 
with a certain limited attachment 
to the left; and in turn, via After 
virtue , moved to Thomism and the 
Catholic church. 


This sort of history is a very 
long way from being unique. Many 
thousands of people who have been 
involved with the Marxist left at 
one time or another have ended by 
drawing the conclusions (1) that the 
proletariat is incapable of ruling, and 
(2) hence that the left inevitably re¬ 
produces the hierarchies of capital¬ 
ist bureaucracy. An early example 
is Robert Michels’ Political parties : 
a revolutionary syndicalist when he 
wrote the book, Michels ended as a 
Nazi sympathiser and his book (later) 
became a standard text of the cynical 
‘realism’ taught in US university po¬ 
litical science departments. 

Against this background, 

MacIntyre’s trajectory towards 
Catholic intellectual production is 
in a sense less immediately toxic 
than Irving Kristol’s or Christopher 
Hitchens’ neo-conservatism. But this 
is, of course, Trotsky’s famous choice 
between the axe murderer (Kornilov, 
Kristol) and the poisoner (Kerensky, 
MacIntyre). The long-term influence 
of After virtue in the academy is to¬ 
wards the rehabilitation of violently 
conservative-Catholic versions of 
Thomism and, alongside these and 
as a result, the legitimation of ul¬ 
tra-conservative forms of political 
islamism and - from the Protestant 
camp - ‘creation science’ and ‘do¬ 
minion theology’. MacIntyre’s shift 
to Aristotelianism/Thomism, in other 
words, was an early harbinger of an 
ongoing long-term shift of ‘high ide¬ 
ological production’ onto a conserv¬ 
ative-religious terrain. 

Whatever one makes of his sub¬ 


sequent evolution, MacIntyre was a 
provocative and influential writer in 
the ‘new left’ period, and wrote pub¬ 
licly for both the early SLL and the 
early IS, though he was clearly not 
a central intellectual producer for ei¬ 
ther. So Blackledge’s and Davidson’s 
project, to print a selection of 
MacIntyre’s writings between 1953 
and 1974, ought to be illuminating. 

Lifeless 

The selection principle (ppli-liii) is 
that the pieces should be about (1) 
Marxism as theory or (2) uses of 
Marxist theory to analyse the con¬ 
temporary world. The editors have 
excluded the technical philosophy 
published in academic journals, even 
where it adverts to Marxism, and 
have also excluded very short book 
reviews. 

The result is, however, surpris¬ 
ingly lifeless. MacIntyre’s 1995 
retrospective somehow seems more 
illuminating of his intellectual evo¬ 
lution than his political writing at 
the time. 

Perhaps this is partly a function 
of the selection. The extracts from 
the 1953 Marxism: an interpreta¬ 
tion are not substantial enough to 
give a full sense of the argument. 
The book reviews are obvious 
ephemera and, though a biographer 
could legitimately draw inferences 
about the evolution of MacIntyre’s 
ideas from nuances of expression 
and argument in them, they cannot 
really be taken as making substan¬ 
tial theoretical claims. The same 
is true, and more so, of the public 


political journalism commenting on 
British and world affairs: stylish but 
wholly ephemeral. The obituary of 
C Wright Mills (1962, chapter 25) 
has the same character. 

Equally ephemeral in rather dif¬ 
ferent ways are several other pieces. 
‘On not misrepresenting philosophy’ 
(1958, chapter 3) is a short defence of 
Wittgenstein against Ernest Gellner’s 
1958 polemic against analytical phi¬ 
losophy, which was presumably in¬ 
cluded in the book solely because it 
appeared in the Universities and Left 
Review rather than in a conventional 
academic journal. ‘Marxists and 
Christians’ (1961, chapter 18) was 
written at the low point of Christian 
political influence in Britain and as¬ 
sumes that this is a permanent devel¬ 
opment. ‘The new capitalism and the 
British working class’ (1962, chapter 
24) is similarly a bog-standard piece 
of ‘new left’ over-theorisation of the 
superficial features of British capital¬ 
ism in the 1950s-early 1960s. ‘Marx’ 
(1964, chapter 31) and ‘Recent po¬ 
litical thought’ (1966, chapter 35) 
are entries in ‘background books’ for 
undergraduate students. As all such 
pieces inevitably are, they were rap¬ 
idly superseded by new Marxist and 
Marxological scholarship. 

To take all these items out would 
leave a much thinner book. It would 
still leave behind several substantial 
pieces. ‘Notes from the moral wil¬ 
derness’ (1958-59, chapter 5) is a 
critique of withdrawal from active or 
organised politics as a moral response 
to Stalinism. It relates this response 
to the moral ‘anti-foundationalism’, 
ultimately based on Hume, which 
is still dominant among British aca¬ 
demic philosophers. It relates it also 
to Stalinism as a scientism which 
claims that social development is 
predictable, and therefore claims pe¬ 
culiar authority for ‘experts’. Later, 
like most ‘new leftists’ MacIntyre 
shifted the blame for Marxist scient¬ 
ism from Stalin to Engels; it was still 
a core element of his critique of the 
left in 1973. 

‘The new left’ (1959, chapter 9) 
is a defence of the ‘new left’ against 
Cliff Slaughter from the SLL’s theo¬ 
retical journal Labour Review , a rare 
example of public disagreement 
in the SLL press. ‘What is Marxist 
theory for?’ (1959-60, chapter 10) is 
a series from the SLL’s weekly The 
Newsletter , arguing for the value of 
theory in the class struggle and for 
the ‘Marxist movement’ as unifying 
intellectuals and workers. ‘Freedom 
and revolution’ (1960) is again from 
Labour Review , an analytical-philo¬ 
sophical defence of a concept of free¬ 
dom which makes proletarian revo¬ 
lution and also justifies democratic 
centralism. ‘Breaking the chains of 
reason’ (1960, chapter 14) is back to 
the ‘new left’ milieu, a piece written 
for EP Thompson’s edited collection 
Out of apathy : it polemicises against 
scientism and mechanical determin¬ 
ism in the social sciences. 

‘Rejoinder to left reformism’ (1961, 
chapter 19) is from International 
Socialism. It is a reply to Henry 
Collins’ ‘The case for left reformism’ 
published in the same issue of that 
journal. 1 Collins, also an ex-CPer, 
rehashed Eduard Bernstein’s argu- 
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merits. MacIntyre, in response, put at the 
core of his argument that “The reformist’s 
mode is one in which the self-activity of 
the working class is necessarily mini¬ 
mised. The self-activity of the working 
class is revolutionary, for it marks a total 
break with both the economic and the po¬ 
litical systems of capitalism, which rely 
on the passive acceptance of their alien¬ 
ated role by the workers. And socialism is 
self-activity as a total form of life” (pi 91). 
The editors report that the IS leadership 
found MacIntyre’s response inadequate 
and commissioned an additional article by 
Kidron (pi96, note 7). 

‘Prediction and politics’ (1963, chapter 
27) elaborates on the critique of‘Engelsian’ 
‘scientism’ and determinism, which was 
already present in ‘Notes from the moral 
wilderness’ and ‘Breaking the chains of 
reason’. The editors tell us (pi61, note 7) 
that rather than engage MacIntyre’s argu¬ 
ments directly, Cliff insisted on IS reprint¬ 
ing Hal Draper’s 1947 ‘The inevitability 
of socialism’ as ‘part supplement and part 
reply’ to MacIntyre. 2 Draper’s arguments 
on chance and determinism in this article 
are obviously philosophically naive, and 
MacIntyre must surely have found them 
so; but he did not respond in print. After 
this date the book contains only one sub¬ 
stantial contribution from MacIntyre to 
IS, an entirely conventional IS discussion 
of ‘Labour policy and capitalist planning’ 
(late 1963, chapter 30). Down to 1965 
he continued to contribute book reviews, 
but from then until 1968 he was merely a 
name listed among the editorial board. 

Omissions 

On the other side of the coin, the edi¬ 
tors’ self-denying ordinance against using 
MacIntyre’s writing in academic journals 
leads to omitting some politically interest¬ 
ing pieces. 

Most immediately significant to 
MacIntyre’s political evolution are the 
book Marcuse: an exposition and a polem¬ 
ic (1970), and MacIntyre’s sharp polemic 
against the student left and against the de- 
mocratisation of higher education in the 
same year in a review of books by Daniel 
Bell and Irving Kristol, by Immanuel 
Wallerstein and Sven Lundstedt. 3 
MacIntyre’s political evolution is also 
developed in two pieces from the early 
1970s, ‘Praxis and action’ (1972 - an ex¬ 
tended and unusually substantial book 
review) and ‘Ideology, social science and 
revolution’ (1973), which elaborates and 
gives analytical philosophy grounding to 
the argument mentioned above, that revo¬ 
lutionaries are inevitably bureaucrats in the 
making. 4 MacIntyre’s brutal 1979 review 
of Baruch Knei-Paz’s The social and polit¬ 
ical thought of Leon Trotsky (1978) 5 shows 
his residual relation to Trotskyism, even 
after his clear political break with the far 
left in 1970-72, better than the two pieces 
on Irish politics printed in the book (chap¬ 
ters 45 and 46). More generally, it certain¬ 


ly flattens the picture of MacIntyre to omit 
his continued and explicit commitment to 
analytical philosophy as a neutral method 
throughout his engagement with Marxism, 
given the history of Marxist critiques of 
this method (and analytical critiques of 
classical Marxism). 6 So too does the omis¬ 
sion of the fact that MacIntyre continued 
to write as a (sort of) Christian believer 
while successively a member of the SLL 
and of IS, in, for example, Difficulties in 
Christian belief (1960) and some of his 
academic book reviews. 

This is not in any way to say that either 
Christians or analytical philosophers cannot 
be communists or members of communist 
parties: communism is a commitment to a 
political programme , not a commitment to 
a particular theory. But in MacIntyre the 
combination seems to have involved a sort 
of split personality: it is only in the 1953 
Marxism, an interpretation and the 1968 
rewritten version of this, Marxism and 
Christianity (after he had left IS), that the 
two MacIntyres - Christian and analytical 
philosopher on the one hand, leftist on the 
other - are really brought into engagement 
with one another. He does not seem, from 
this collection, to have engaged much with 
his political comrades’ errors (from his 
academic point of view) in philosophy or 
religion, and neither did his political com¬ 
rades engage with his academic philosophy 
or theology. 

There does, in fact, appear to be a com¬ 
mon thread in MacIntyre’s ‘engagement 
with Marxism’ between Marxism: an in¬ 
terpretation in 1953 and ‘Ideology, social 
science and revolution’ in 1973 (both in 
the writings in this book and in some of 
the unused writings of the same period). 
This is the rejection of ‘Stalinist’ (later 
called ‘Engelsist’) scientism, which is a 
common feature of ‘new left’ thought. In 
MacIntyre’s writing it extends beyond re¬ 
jection of absolute determinism to rejec¬ 
tion of the idea that the ability of Marxist 
theory to make predictions about social 
dynamics (however much they may be 
conditional) is useful: Marxism remains 
merely a guide to action in the sense of an 
ethical critique of the subordination of the 
proletariat (and for that matter of the colo¬ 
nies). The attempt to make predictions is 
condemned both as leading to false predic¬ 
tions (unsurprising in the 1950s-60s), but 
also and more fundamentally as asserting 
the authority of experts: ie, capitalist, re¬ 
formist or Stalinist bureaucracy. 

The mistake this approach involves 
is a complex one, too complex to be ad¬ 
dressed in this book review. The ‘new 
left’ rejection of ‘scientistic’ versions 
of Marxism is more commonly from a 
Hegelian standpoint based on the ‘young 
Marx’ of the 1840s; 7 MacIntyre also re¬ 
lied on the ‘young Marx’, although he 
remained not a Hegelian, but an analyti¬ 
cal philosopher. However, at the end of 
the day MacIntyre falsified all of his own 
line of argument on this front by adhering 


Fighting fund 

Boosted 


L ast week I said I was hoping to get a 
flurry of cheques in the post to make 
up for the absence of anything in my in- 
tray at the time. I am happy to say I am 
not displeased seven days later. 

Five comrades sent in a donation, 
pride of place going to KT with a tre¬ 
mendous £50. On top of that there 
were two cheques for £20, from PD 
and CR, plus another two for a tenner 
each (thank you, GK and SR). Our fund 
was also boosted by several small gifts, 
totalling £27, received at our Trafalgar 
Square stall for last Saturday’s anti¬ 
cuts demo. 

Then there was the £10 handed to a 
CPGB comrade from MZ, not to men¬ 
tion the single contribution (also for 
£10) received via our website from JG 
(the number of online readers last week 
stood at 15,111, by the way). Last but 


not least, our standing order donations 
came to £102. 

So, all in all, I am reasonably pleased 
with the way April’s fighting fund is 
progressing. Last week brought in 
£259, taking our running total to £554. 
But that is a little down on where we 
ought to be, considering our target is 
£1,250 and we are now exactly halfway 
through the month. 

Now it is the turn of our internet sup¬ 
porters to follow the example of JG and 
click on the ‘Make a donation’ button 
(don’t forget to say it is for the Weekly 
Worker) • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our website, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


to the Catholic church. The reason is that 
the Catholic church is a beautiful dem¬ 
onstration of the fact that bureaucratic 
hierarchy and the authority of ‘experts’ is 
not the product of the attempt to do pre¬ 
dictive social science. 

The boot is on exactly the other foot. 
Making predictive claims, which are 
therefore falsifiable, on the basis of the¬ 
ory, is what makes theory potentially 
democratic : it is possible to disagree 
with the argument, to disprove it, and to 
change minds. There is nothing, except 
time and the social division of labour, to 
stop everyone in the world becoming suf¬ 
ficiently ‘expert’ in - for example - politi¬ 
cal economy to make rational judgments 
about economic choices. The authority of 
the Catholic clergy is precisely not subject 
to this sort of potential control: if every¬ 
one in the world became a priest, monk or 
nun, that would be the last human genera¬ 
tion; and only one man (sic) can be pope. 

Open debate 

There is one other thing to be learned 
from this book. I said earlier that com¬ 
munism is a commitment to a political 
programme as a basis for common action, 
not a commitment to a particular theory. 
The point is that we may arrive at com¬ 
mon political choices through different 
theoretical routes, so that it is inappropri¬ 
ate and sectarian to demand agreement to 
a theoretical position (‘permanent revolu¬ 
tion’, ‘state capitalism’ and so on) as the 
basis of membership in a common party 
organisation. That does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that we should not discuss and argue 
about theory. Theoretical views inevitably 
inform political choices. Discussing and 
arguing about theory can produce better 
choices. It also functions to educate party 
activists, the readers of the party press, and 
- indirectly - the wider working class; and 
by doing so facilitate their making their 
own arguments and their own choices. 

I make this point because the ‘new left’ 
mostly walked out of the CP in disgust af¬ 
ter 1956 rather than trying to organise a 
fight and getting expelled. MacIntyre then 
spent about a year in the SLL before disa¬ 
greements became intolerable: the Healy 
group was, of course, a dogmatic sect. He 
moved to the IS. Here he was still in disa¬ 
greement with core theoretical ideas of the 
Cliff group. But these disagreements were 
never openly discussed in the group’s 
press: Kidron wrote in effect against some 
of MacIntyre’s arguments in his response 
to Collins, but not directly; Cliff had IS 
reprint Draper as an indirect response to 
MacIntyre’s ‘Prediction and politics’, but 
there was no direct response. 

The underlying problem was that if 
Healy and his co-thinkers were dogma¬ 
tists on the theoretical issues, Cliff was a 
philistine. In fact, ‘Cliff state capitalism’ 
is a philistine response to the theoretical 
problem of Stalinism: allowing Cliff to 
take moral distance from Stalinism with¬ 
out really addressing the theoretical prob¬ 
lems the phenomenon of Stalinism posed 
(and poses) to Marxists. 

It is hardly surprising that the ‘open¬ 
ness’ of IS in the 1960s on this philistine 
basis turned, in the 1970s, to the dog¬ 
matism and bureaucratic control of the 
SWP. Neither dogmatism nor philistine 
refusal to engage directly with theoreti¬ 
cal difference really accepts that this dif¬ 
ference and debate is a necessary element 
in the political life and educative role of a 
communist party • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
- peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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1. Available online at http://marxists.org/history/etol/ 
newspape/isj/196 l/no006/collins.htm. 

2. http://marxists.org/archive/draper/1947/12/ 
inevitsoc.htm. 

3. 75 Am JSociol pp562-64. 

4. (1972) 25 Review of metaphysics pp737-44; (1973) 5 
Comparative Politics pp321-42. 

5. 84 Am Hist Rev ppl 13-14. 

6. Eg, in a review of B Mitchell Faith and logic (1957) 
in (1959) 9 Phil Quarterly 90-91, at the end; or in the 
1970 critique of Marcuse. 

7.1 have addressed some different aspects of the issue 
in ‘Darwinism and Marxism’ Weekly Worker December 
19 2002; ‘Hegelian pitfalls’ Weekly Worker July 31 
2003; ‘Classical Marxism and grasping the dialectic’ 
Weekly Worker September 11 2003; and ‘Against 
philosopher kings’ Weekly Worker December 11 2008. 
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Labour-Tory 

apolitical 

farce 


A taxing dilemma 

The dispute over taxation shows the bourgeois establishment’s poverty of ideas, argues James Turley 


A s the election campaign gets 
into full swing, many of the 
initial exchanges have all 
been linked to one issue - changes 
to the Britain’s tax system. 

The first flashpoint came out of 
the recent budget - Labour plans a 
small hike in employers’ national 
insurance contributions, as a first 
step towards cutting the substantial 
national debt - which the Tories 
have threatened to kill upon tak¬ 
ing office, should they manage to 
do so. 

The Tories themselves, mean¬ 
while, who have looked increas¬ 
ingly uncomfortable with their 
previous ‘slash and burn’ rhetoric 
as polling date looms, have an¬ 
nounced several tax cuts - not just 
the reversal of the NI increase, but 
also tax breaks for married couples 
(the 21st century Cameroon twist 
is to extend this to homosexual 
civil partnerships) and cuts in in¬ 
heritance tax. 

The arguments over taxes, how¬ 
ever, like so much else in this elec¬ 
tion, amount to little more than 
presentational squabbles - as a 
closer look at what is on the table, 
and the back and forth over poli¬ 
cies, attests. 

National 

insurance 

Gordon Brown and Alastair Darling 
pitched their 1% hike in national 
insurance somewhat sneakily. 
It is to make the first dent in the 
substantial budget deficit, rais¬ 
ing - according to probably over- 
optimistic treasury estimates - £6 
billion over the next year. 

The Tory response was simple 
in its message - NI contributions 
are paid by businesses on an em¬ 
ployee by employee basis, and so 
a rise in NI amounts to a ‘tax on 
jobs’. This would surely frustrate 
any attempt to get unemployment 
under control, by acting as a dis¬ 
incentive to hiring new workers. 
Labour’s response has been to 
subtly shift the ground in the argu¬ 
ment from the Tory-friendly terrain 
of tax policy to that of the need for 
economic stimulus measures. Any 
reversal in their NI increase, ac¬ 
cording to Brown and Darling, 
amounts to taking £6 billion “out 
of the economy”. 

In reality, it is difficult to imag¬ 
ine that the boffins in the treasury 
were unaware that NI increases hit 
the payroll. It has all the hallmarks 
of a difficult compromise situation, 
in which reviving the state budget is 
necessary to stimulate the economy 
in any meaningful way. This is not, 
in the last analysis, too far wrong - 
the truth is that, for many decades, 
the state has plugged innumerable 
gaps in economic activity. 

Basic infrastructure, after all, 
is not particularly profitable in 
itself, but is necessary for profit 
to occur at all. The state, there¬ 
fore, makes sure enough money 


is available to keep the roads and 
railways (just about) ticking over. 
State contracts to private compa¬ 
nies come in an enormous vari¬ 
ety of forms, particularly in the 
formerly public industries priva¬ 
tised in the Thatcher-Major era. 
(Privatisation never saved any 
government a penny - it simply 
added another circuit to the capi¬ 
tal invested, whereby it could be 
skimmed by spivvish ‘entrepre¬ 
neurs’.) 

As if that was not enough, 
the public sector at the present 
time directly employs an enor¬ 
mous number of people. While 
Cameron and other flag-bearers 
of ‘efficiency savings’ are dis¬ 
ingenuous rather than wrong to 
indicate that a large amount of 
this activity consists in duplica¬ 
tion of labour and other instances 
of bureaucratic waste, the notion 
that ‘painless’ efficiency savings 
can be found by slashing gov¬ 
ernment departments is simply 
wrong. It inevitably means job 
losses, which means less money 
in people’s pockets, which means 
less consumer spending (but more 
people on the dole), etc. 

These are the kind of complaints 
it is easy to sweep under the car¬ 
pet when an election is at stake. 
For the Tories, the implicit identi¬ 
fication of economic activity with 
the state told voters all they need¬ 
ed to know about Labour. Shadow 
chancellor George Osborne’s most 
astute move in this dispute was to 
organise a series of statements 
in protest at Darling’s plans by 
businessmen, who unsurprisingly 
objected to money being taken 
out of their pockets. The Tories 
have managed to get no less than 
80 capitalists signed up to their 
campaign, the largest fish being 
Marks and Spencer bigwig Stuart 
Rose. 

This is not necessarily the view 


of the so-called ‘business com¬ 
munity’ as a whole, of course. 
The Liberal Democrat shadow 
chancellor, Vince Cable - not ex¬ 
actly a man of the left - has joined 
the Labour Party in criticising the 
capitalists involved, calling these 
pampered CEOs “nauseating” in 
an interview with The Guardian. 
The Tory battle cry - ‘Does Gordon 
Brown think he knows more about 
job creation than the job creators 
themselves?’ - calls forth its own 
answer: yes! The capitalist state’s 
long-term function is to rule in the 
interests of the system rather than 
capitalists as capitalists, whose 
interests are invariably sectional 
and focused on their own wallets. 
The jobs of Gordon Brown and 
Alastair Darling, in the last anal¬ 
ysis, require them to know more 
about employment, profit and the 
rest than capitalists - and so will 
the jobs of leading Tories, should 
they win the election. 

Tory plans 

The Tories’ own plans for tax cuts, 
meanwhile, have increasingly come 
under scrutiny. David Cameron has 
long planned to ‘recognise mar¬ 
riage in the tax system’, which in 
practice means a tax break. The 
policy has now been fully fleshed 
out, and the rather insubstantial cut 
(a few hundred quid over the year) 
has finally been properly costed. It 
is to be funded - wait for it - by a 
levy on the banks. 

It is politically impossible, of 
course, to marshal the support of 
the population through the support 
of bankers - but one still almost 
wishes Alastair Darling were to 
mirror Osborne’s move and find a 
substantial list of high financiers to 
spit blood at the proposal (since the 
treasury owns a substantial portion 
of the banking sector, Darling must 
certainly have enough rolodex en¬ 
tries to do the job). What is the dif¬ 


ference between M&S and RBS, 
after all? Only that RBS, like all 
the banks, is required in some form 
to provide credit to other business¬ 
es, which is far more fundamental 
to the needs of capitalist economic 
activity than the availability of dull 
clothes and more-or-less edible 
ready meals. Everything Osborne 
throws at Darling applies - with in¬ 
terest - to his own plans. 

If that is not brazen hypocrisy 
enough for one policy area in one 
week, it is only necessary to place 
the dispute in the context of the 
last few months. Darling, remem¬ 
ber, imposed a one-off supertax on 
bankers’ bonuses over Christmas. 
The hue and cry from the Tory 
benches was almost deafening - 
alas for the poor bankers, when it 
comes to cynically touting a tiny 
concession to reactionary ideology, 
no U-turn is too whiplash-inducing 
for Osborne and Cameron. 

Labour figures, including 
Darling, additionally claim that 
the only way the Tories can pay 
for these tax cuts (apart, of course, 
from ‘imprudent’ borrowing) is by 
imposing a hike in VAT. This is de- 
pressingly typical of the back-and- 
forth between the two parties, how¬ 
ever - Labour also refuses to rule 
out a VAT rise, although, in an in¬ 
teresting twist on the usual laws of 
logic, no Labour figure will even be 
pinned down to saying in as many 
words ‘We refuse to rule it out’; is 
New Labour the most evasive po¬ 
litical movement in history? 

From this unedifying specta¬ 
cle, there is only one conclusion to 
draw: as far as the economy goes, 
the two parties are presently en¬ 
gaged in shuffling small portions of 
the same money around in slightly 
different configurations. Want your 
tax money to be poured into that 
leakiest of vessels, the bureaucra¬ 
tised public services? Take the 1% 
rise on NI, and mark your cross for 


Labour on May 6. Want the same 
pittance to be marshalled in de¬ 
fence of family values? Cameron’s 
your man. A year or two years from 
now, both parties plan to gouge the 
public sector departmental budgets 
for all they are worth. At that point, 
all the toing and froing over a few 
billion quid will look like just the 
apolitical farce it really is. After all, 
how much use for a tax cut does a 
married couple thrown out of work 
have? 

Not that we should blame the 
politicians, funnily enough; state 
power in bourgeois society con¬ 
stricts your movements like nothing 
else. There are, you would think, a 
thousand ways for a capitalist poli¬ 
tician to cut a budget deficit with¬ 
out hammering the masses - an 
old-fashioned increase in top-rate 
income or capital gains tax; tak¬ 
ing real control of the nationalised 
banks; even (say) legalising canna¬ 
bis for a guaranteed spike in VAT 
takings. Once all these ‘options’ are 
filtered through the needs of the fi¬ 
nance system, media-centred ideo¬ 
logical hysteria and the vicissitudes 
of international politics, however, 
they turn out to be impossible. 

The solution is in the hands of 
the workers’ movement - when 
we are strong, they can no more 
ignore us than the banks. Time is 
running out, however, for us to 
get our movement in shape - the 
strongest possible unity in defence 
of our conditions, ultimately on an 
international scale. That means in¬ 
dustrial resistance, of course, but 
also doing politics properly - for 
a start, we should not be cajoled 
into ‘choosing our butcher’ out of 
these two sorry specimens on May 
6. Vote for Labour candidates only 
if they oppose all cuts in public 
services and call for an immediate 
withdrawal of British troops from 
Afghanistan • _ 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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